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A HISTORY OF FRENCH MUSIC. 
By Fr. NIEcKs. 


OnE of the most distinguished of the living English | 
historians remarked some time ago in a criticism of a | 
historical publication that a reviewer has necessarily | 
to confine himself to the book of which he undertakes 
to give an estimate, that “he knows nothing—it is | 
his business to know nothing—of the writer’s diffi- 
culties, as it is the business of the judge to know. 
nothing of the previous temptations of the culprit 
before him.” If this were really so, criticism would | 
be easier than I take it to be. Indeed, it seems to’ 
me that the critic’s first and chief business is to have | 
a full knowledge of the writer’s difficulties—not, of 
course, of those which spring from his incapacity and | 
ignorance, but of those which are inherent in or 
surround his subject. For how can the critic gauge 
an author’s achievements unless he knows what is 
possible, and what is the degree of laboriousness 
requisite for the attainment of the possible ? 

I have before me a “ History of the Court Chapel 
of the French Kings,” the first part of a work whose 
collective title is “Studies in the History of French 
Music,”* by H. M. Schletterer, an esteemed practical 
musician (composer, conductor, director of the Augs- | 
burg music school, &c.), and favourably known as | 
the author of several historical publications (“Ge- | 





I shall have some difficulty in finding the stand-point 
from which the work ought to be viewed. What are 
the author’s aims, what his pretensions? Let us try 
to get answers to these and other questions that 
suggest themselves in reading this “History of the 
Court Chapel of the French Kings.” 

“ Whilst the history of Italian and German music 
has found numerous cultivators among us, that of 
French music has remained hitherto almost fallow 
ground ; and yet, without wishing to depreciate the 
importance of Italy and Germany, France is, as re- 
gards the development of the musical art, not less 
important than the above countries.” With these 
words the author opens the preface to his book, and 
after some remarks on the French influence in music, 
on the lively interest taken by educated Frenchmen 
in the changes of the art, and on the activity latterly 
displayed in France in the field of musico-historical 
studies, he proceeds thus: “The list of the musico- 
historical literature has in this way grown to an 
enormous extent, and numerous really excellent works 
of enthusiastic investigators claim frequently our unre- 
served admiration. Strange to say, almost none of 
these writings has been translated into German. The 
endeavour to make my countrymen more intimately 
acquainted with the history of French music stands, 
therefore, in need of all the indulgence usually accorded 
to first scientific attempts.” Herr Schletterer admits 


schichte der geistlichen Dichtung und kirchlichen | that the form of his work is peculiar. But as the 
Tonkunst,” “Das deutsche Singspiel,” “J. Fr. Rei-| territory in question is far from being thoroughly 
chardt, sein Leben und seine Werke,” &c., &c.). | explored, and the collected material as yet insufficiently 
Nothing would be easier than to set up my ideal of | sifted, he could not entertain the idea of writing a 
a French history as the standard of judgment, and regular history. “I wish to give not a connected 
condemn Herr Schletterer’s work outright, on all | history,” he writes, “but studies of its several parts, 
counts, and without recommendation to mercy. As, | independent and yet intrinsically connected essays, 
however, I cannot persuade myself to take this course, | which, perhaps, ‘at a future time may furnish matter 
——— nen —— |and form a basis for a handy and comprehensive 
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bound up with the French sovereigns, he naturally 
came to the conclusion that in the first part of his 
work some attention ought to be paid to the political 
history of the country and the character of the princes. 
Further, it appeared to him proper “to give in this 
first part a sketch of the whole history of music in so 
far as France and the closely-connected Netherlands 
are concerned,” because of the intercommunion ex- 
isting between the royal chapel and all the changes 
and advances consummated in the domain of music. 
“ My work,” he remarks, “ will accordingly—excepting 
some parts which treat of general matters—consist of 
a series of dissertations which in the first place will 
concern themselves with the distinguished men who, 
during the great period of the musical development in 
France, from 1670 to 1790, stood at the head of the 
movement, and with whose names are associated the 
violent contests which so often agitated and kept in 
agitation the musical world of France.” 

These are the main features of Herr Schletterer’s 
scheme, others will be mentioned farther on. That 
they are such as to preclude criticism I cannot say. 
The first part (236 pages) of the work is on the whole 
readable, and contains a good deal of information ; 
but the special subject is drowned in the general 
matter. A reader who happens to overlook the title- 
page may reach the end of the book without having 
found out that he has in his hand a history of the 
court chapel of the French kings. Herr Schletterer’s 
essay is a book rather for the general reader of musical 
literature than for the musico-historical student. To 
the latter this publication is almost useless on account 
of the entire absence of references. Statement after 
Statement is made without the least hint on what 
authority it is made. So also we get numerous trans- 
lations the original of which would be more satis- 
factory. Did the author consult documents and other 
primary sources, or did he take his information second- 
hand? If he took it second-hand, who were his 
informants? Herr Schletterer mentions the follow- 
ing works as the most important of which he has 
made use for his work. Castil Blaze: “ Chapelle- 
Musique des Rois de France,” and “ La Danse et les 
Ballets.” E. Thoinan : “ Les Origines de la Chapelle- 
Musique des Souverains de France.” A.W. Ambros: 
“Geschichte der Musik,” Vols. II, III. A. G. 
Chouquet: “ Histoire de la Musique dramatique en 
France.” A. Vidal: “Les -instruments 3 archet.” 
L. von Ranke: “Geschichte der romanischen und 
germanischen Viélker von 1494—1535,” and “ Fran- 
zosische Geschichte vornehmlich im 16 und 17 Jahr- 
hundert.” F. A. Schmidt: “Geschichte von Frank- 
reich.” This is not a formidable array of authorities. 
Moreover, the first of them does not inspire confidence. 
Apropos of the “Chapelle-Musique des Rois de 
France,” Fétis remarks: “ Les documents authentiques 
ont manqué a Castil Blaze pour donner a son livre 
Pintérét dont il était susceptible.” Were this the worst 
that has been said of Castil Blaze’s books his repu- 
tation would be in a more flourishing condition than 
itis now. Here it will suffice to say that he wrote 


fast and loved a good story better than truth. To 
return to Herr Schletterer, it is evident that he does 
not on this occasion come before us as an explorer 
who has burrowed in heaps of musty documents, and 
turned over hundreds of volumes, pamphlets, and 
periodical publications touching on his subject. I 
mention this as a fact, not as a fault. As a fault, how- 
ever, I must point out the prominence given by him 
to the dry bones of political history. In most cases 
a date or two would have been all that was required. 
And if more of non-musical matter was to be intro- 
duced, the pages, or at least some of the pages, now 
filled with genealogy, politics, and court intrigues, 
might have been profitably devoted to social history. 
The book is divided into seven chapters, which 
are named after and chronologically correspond with 
the dynastic periods of French political history, 
namely, theMerovingians, Carolingians, the kings of the 
houses of Capet, Valois, and Bourbon, Napoleon I., 
and the last Bourbons from 1814 to 1830. The 
musical information contained in the first two chapters 
could be easily compressed in as many lines as there 
are pages. Matters do not much improve in this 
respect till we come to page 92, that is to the fifteenth 
century. In illustration of this statement, I maymention 
that, for instance, of the six pages, 74—79, less than 
one page is concerned with music, and of the eight or 
nine pages, 83—92, also only about one page. The 
earlier periods of musical history, up to about the 
fifteenth century, can only be made interesting by 
the most minute philological, archeological, and 
chronological pedantry. Now, in Herr Schletterer’s 
book we find nothing of the sort. Whether he avoids 
these various forms of pedantry voluntary or neces- 
sarily I do not know, nor is it our business or 
have we any need to know. Let us only take note 
of the avoidance and the undesirable effect resulting 
therefrom. : 
Having once left behind the unattractive first 
chapters—which call up unwelcome memories of 
historical school text-books of the kind which is now 
going out of fashion—one gets on pleasantly and 
more and more pleasantly as one proceeds. The 
best chapters in the book are probably the fourth and 
fifth, and in them stand out the reigns of Louis XII. 
and Francis I., and of Louis XIV. To write about 
the latter’s reign and be dull is almost impossible ; 
literature and art flourished too luxuriantly, and con- 
temporary and posterior information flows too 
abundantly. But if the age of Louis XIV. is un- 
rivalled in brilliancy, that of Louis XII. and 
Francis I. excels in picturesqueness. Part of the 
interest of the fourth chapter is owing to the glimpses 
of social life which the author here vouchsafes. The 
same chapter contains also a survey-—very instructive 
although hardly more than a list of names and dates 
—of the glories of the Renaissance. In enumerating 
the principal artists patronised by Francis I. Herr 
Schletterer has the mishap of classing the sculptor 
Jean Goujen with the painters. However, I have no 
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manner of so many critics—by ferreting out slips of 


the pen and memory, misprints, oversights, and other 
venial incorrectnesses. Paper and time will be better 
utilised by a translation from the “Geschichte der 
Hofcapelle der franzisischen Kénige.” I choose a 
passage almost at random; it is the musical portion 
of the account of the reign of Louis XI. As the 
author is here neither at his best nor at his worst, the 
reader may be able to form an idea of the style and 
matter of the book, at least as far as this is possible 
from a fragment. 

“The staff of Louis’s chapel changed as continually 
as that of all the administrative branches. When he 
lived as a refugee at the court of Philip the Good 
he had become acquainted with this prince’s excellent 
chapel. Wishing to be thought an _ exemplary 
Christian he increased his chapel considerably im- 
mediately after his accession to the government, in order 
not to be behind the duke, and to make those about 
him easy with regard to his religiousness. It was the 
special task of five chaplains to read daily a number 
of masses which he had ordered for his private 
devotions. ‘The staff of the chapel consisted from 
January, 1462, to September, 1464, of the following 
members :—-Gallois Gourdin, first chaplain with a 
salary of 120 /ivres tournois (704 francs, 40 cents., 
which is as much as 4,000 francs in our day) ; Jeh. 
Coupé, Raymond d’Aydie, Jeh. de Vougue, and 
Jac. Liantier, singers ; Guillaume Jeh. Beaufils and 
Georges Robinet, clergymen. In the year 1466, 
Jeh. Lardois was first chaplain. From October 1, 
1480, to September 31, 1483, were in the royal 
service: G. de L’Escluse, first singer with 180 “ivres 
tournois (gog francs—in 1462 the /ivre was worth 
5 francs 87 cents. ; in 1480, 5 francs 5 cents.), Barde- 
fort de Rode, Frang. Jeh. Nernet, Jac. de Vaschueil, 
Jac. de Gascoignolles, N. de Varnilliers, Jeh. de 
Lespinay, P, Rostaing, and Charles Trousselin. The 
salaries of the latter singers ranged between 120 and 
110, 70 and 60 /ivves. 

“Abbé Lebceuf relates that Louis made a present 
to the church of the Ss. Innocents for the purpose of 
appointing six choir-boys, and as this donation 
exceeded the expense the surplus served to found a 
singing school. 

“ Dreux de Radier relates a childishly curious joke, 
which gives a rather sad but very convincing idea 
of this monarch’s taste in musical matters. He was 
fond of the strange, though it was often not in 
keeping with his dignity. One day he requested 
his intendant of music, the Abbé de Baignes, a man 
never at a loss for droll conceits such as the king 
loved, to get up a concert performed by pigs. He 
thought this request would cause the Abbé some 
embarrassment. But the latter knew how to satisfy 
his majesty. He ordered a number of grunters of 
different ages, sexes, and sizes, to be driven together, 
making thus first of all sure of variety of vocal 
compass. Then he invited his hearers to assemble 
under a tent of magnificent velvet before which stood a 
wooden box that could be ascended by several steps 





constructed like organ keys. As soon as one stepped 
on them, a sting connected with them touched a 
sensitive part of the wedged-in animals, who, as often 
as they were stung and squeezed, uttered terrible 
cries, and thus produced a harmony whose novelty 
was undeniable, and which afforded the king, whose 
fierce heart took always delight in watching the 
torments caused by him, pleasant entertainment and 
exquisite pleasure. 

“Though the king did not disdain such means of 
amusement, he knew very well how to appreciate the 
effect of good music. When in the last days of his 
life, tortured by fear, he perceived the approach of 
what was most terrible to him, death, he tried to calm 
himself with sacred song. Perhaps at this time his 
white-haired servant Okeghem was called from the 
neighbouring Tours to stand by him in the extreme 
hours with his comfort-giving art.” 

To Dreux de Radier’s disgusting anecdote Herr 
Schletterer has appended the following foot-note :— 
“The Dutch historian Petr. Opmeer attributes this 
incident to Louis X. This pig-organ calls to mind a 
cat-organ with which the not less good-natured and 
noble-minded Philip II. was entertained at Brussels. 
The poor animals stuck in a square box ; their heads 
looked out of separate openings, their tails were drawn 
backward through holes and like those of the pigs 
connected with keys.” 

To enable the reader to judge more thoroughly 
of Herr Schletterer’s book I should quote also a 
critical and a descriptive passage. But unfortunately 
I have neither the requisite time nor space at my 
disposal. I can only add that prefixed to the main 
portion of the book is an ‘‘introduction” giving the 
history of the word “chapel ;” that the volume closes 
with four supplements containing the lists of the 
members of the chapel of Francis I., the band of the 
twenty-four violinists of Louis XIV., and the musical 
establishments of Napoleon I. and Charles X.; and 
that the author promises to follow up the essay on 
the court chapel with histories of the French opera, 
concert-institutions, and other interesting matters. 

The author being no longer trammelled by political 
history, and having henceforth to deal with subjects’of 
a less antiquarian and more artistic nature, we may 
look forward to a continuation superior in form and 
contents to the “ History of the Court Chapel of the 
French Kings,” with the last paragraph of which I 
shall conclude my notice. 

“Five years after these extraordinary festivities [the 
coronation of Charles X.] and demonstrations of 
loyalty, on July 25, 1830, the royal chapel sang their 
last mass and vespers. The artists of this body were 
a few days afterwards dismissed with extremely re- 
duced pensions. The ordinance of July 27, of this 
year, was not less fatal to musicians than that of 
August 10, 1791. The revolution continued to rage 
in Paris during the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July. The 
king fled. On August 7 he was deposed by a resolution 
of the Chambers. In the chapel of the Tuileries, this 
asylum consecrated to prayer and peace, which was 
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now chosen as the battle-field, the last combats took 
place. Driven back into this part of the palace, the 
besieged of July 29th defended themselves. The fire 
of musketry thundered in the temple of the Lord, 
into which the besiegers at last penetrated after over- 
coming an obstinate resistance. They found their 
opponents in an arsenal full of arms. Numberless 
metal tubes of all sizes covered the floor, which, how- 
ever, were not canons, culverins, and mortars, but 
sonorous pipes of a new splendid organ, which the 
builder, the skilful, ingenious instrument-maker, Seb. 
Erard, had just begun to put up when the July 
revolution broke out.” 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 


By E. PAveErR. 


ENGLISH ORGANISTS. 
Continued from e 28. 
I750. mene 

1755—1838. Bussy, Dr. THomas; b. Westmin- 
ster, d. Islington. Org. ; pupil of Battishill. 
Author: “History of Music” (1819), “ Dic- 
tionary of Music” (1786), “Grammar of 
Music ” (1818). 

1757—1789. Danby, Joun; b. (?), d. London, 
Org. and comp. of glees, canons, &c. 

1757—1828 (?), Cocan, Dr. Puiuip; b. Doncas- 
ter, d. (?). Org., teacher, comp. 

1758—1803. JACKSON, WiLLIAM; b. Exeter, d. 
there. Org. of Exeter Cathedral; comp. of 
madrigals, elegies, sonatas, opera, “The Lord 
of the Manor.” 

1759—1809. BEcKWwITH, Dr. JoHN CHRISTMAS; 
b. Norwich, d, there. Org. of Norwich Cathe- 
dral ; comp. and teacher. 

1764—1832. HOLDER, JOSEPH WILLIAM; b. 
Clerkenwell, d. London. Org. Pupil of Dr. 
Nares (1715—1783) ; vocal comp. (The first 
arranger of Handel’s choruses for the organ.) 

1765—1849. CHaRD, Dr. GEorcE WILLiaM ;b. (?), 
d. Winchester. Org. of Winchester Cathedral ; 
comp. of “ 12 Glees,” &c. 

1766—1837. RELFE, JOHN ; b. Greenwich, d. (?). 
Org. Greenwich Hospital; teacher. Author 
of “ Lucidos Ordo” (1819). 

1766—1837. WESLEY, SAMUEL, b. Bristol, d. Lon- 
don. Org. and comp. of motets, &c. ; editor 
of J. Seb. Bach’s preludes and fugues. 

1767—1838. Attwoop, THomas; b. London, 
d. there. Org. St. Paul’s Cathedral (1796— 
1838) ; composer of operas, glees, songs, &c. 

1768—1837. RIMBAULT, STEPHEN FRANCIS; b. 
London, d. there. Org. ; arranger of pianoforte 
music ; father of Dr. E. F. Rimbault. 

1769 (70?)—1843. WEBBE, SAMUEL ; b. London, 
d. Hammersmith ; son of Samuel Webbe, the 
composer (1740—1816), Org. and comp. of 
glees (about 200). 





1770—1830. CLARKE, Dr. JOHN WHITFIELD ; b. 
Gloucester, d. near Hereford. Org. (1821), 
Professor of Music, Cantab; pupil of Dr. 
Philip Hayes; comp. of the oratorio, “The 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection,” anthems, 
&c. 

1772—1839. CARNABY, Dr. WiLLram; b. London, 
d. there. Org., and vocal comp. 

1772—1863. CORFE, ARTHUR THOMAS ; b. Salis- 
bury, d. there. Org. of Salisbury Cathedral ; 
composer of a few anthems. 

1774 (?)—1800. Liniey, Francis (blind); b. 
Doncaster, d. there. Org. and comp. of 
anthems. 

1774—1858. HorsLey, WILLIAM, Mus.Bac. ; b. 
London, d. Kensington. Org. ; comp. of glees, 
canons, psalm-tunes, &c. 

1775—1847. CrotcH, Dr. WiLL14M ; b. Norwich, 
d. Taunton. Org., author, lecturer ; Prof. 
Music, Oxon. ; comp. : oratorio, “ Palestine ” 
(1812), “ The Captivity of Judah” (1834), ode, 
“Mona on Snowdon calls,” glees, anthems, &c. 

1776—1867. Smarr (Sir) GeorcE; b. London, 
d. there. Org. of the Chapel Royal; one of 
the founders of the Philharmonic Society ; con- 
ductor, &c. ; comp. of a few glees, &c. 

1777—1813. RussELL, WILLIAM, Mus.Bac. ; b. 
London, d. there. Org. of the Foundling 
Hospital. Comp. of the oratorios, “The Re- 
demption of Israel,” and “ Job;” odes, glees, 
dramatic pieces, &c. 

1778—1824. Kemp, Dr. JosepH; b. Exeter, d. 
London. Org., vocal comp., lecturer, author 
of ‘Musical Illustrations of Shakespeare,” 
&c, 

1781—1861. NOvELLO, VINCENT ; b. London, d. 
Nice. Org., comp., editor. 

1783—1866. WaLMISLEY, THOMAS ForBEs; b. 
London, d. there. Pupil of Thomas Attwood. 
Org., and comp. of glees, duets, and songs. 

1785—1858. Apams, THOMAS; b. London, d. 
there. Pupil of Dr. Busby ; org. of St. Paul’s, 
Deptford, comp. of organ-pieces (six Fugues, 
1815?) One of the first organists who wrote 
his music with an independent line for the 
pedal part. 

1787—1852,. BURROWES, JOHN FRECKLETON ; b. 
London, d. there. Org., comp. ; author of 
“ Thorough Bass” and “ Pianoforte Primer.” 

1788—1819. BECKWITH, JOHN CHARLES, b. Nor 
wich, d. there. Org. of Norwich Cathedral. | 
Comp. “The First Verse of every Psalm of 
David,” &c. 

1793—1862. PERRY, GEORGE; b. Norwich, d. 
there. Org., comp.,conductor. Pupil of Dr. 
John Beckwith (1759—1809). Oratorios, “The 
Death of Abel,” “The Fall of Jerusalem.” 

1794—1830. JoLLy, JoHN; b. Knutsford (Che- 
shire); d. London. Org. Composer of glees 
and other vocal music 
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1796—1849. Nixon, Henry GEORGE; b. Win- 
chester, d. London. Org.; comp. of popular 
voluntaries, &c. 


1800. 

1800—1880. Goss (Sir) JoHN, Dr., b. Fareham, 
Hants ; d. Brixton, near London. Comp. of 
Church music, glees, songs, &c. ; org. of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (1838—1872). 

1801—1882. TUuRLE,JAMEs; b. Taunton, d. Lon- 
don. Org. Westminster Abbey ; editor of “ The 
People’s Music-Book,” “The Westminster 
Chant Book,” &c. 

1804—1859. Forbes, Henry; b. London, d. 
there. Org. ; comp. of oratorio “ Ruth ” (1847). 

1805—1860. ELvey, Dr. STEPHEN ;b. Canterbury, 
d. Oxford. Org. New College, Oxford ; editor 
“Psalter and Canticles Pointed.” 

1806—1876. GAUNTLETT, Dr. HENRY JOHN ; b. 
Wellington, Salop, d. Kensington. Org., and 
comp. of Hymn-tunes, &c. 

1807—1882. Catcott, WitLtiAM HutTcHINs; b. 
Kensington, d. there. Org. ; comp. of songs, 
anthems, &c. 

1810—1876. WesLey, Dr. SAMUEL SEBASTIAN ; 
b. London, d. Gloucester. Org. Gloucester 
Cathedral ; comp. of anthems, glees, &c. 

1810—1858. BayLey, Witt1aM; b. London, d. 
there. Vicar-choral St. Paul’s; org. ; comp. of 
cavatinas, &c. 

1811—1872. FLowers, GEO. FRENCH; b. Bos- 
ton (Lincolnshire), d. London. Org., comp., 
teacher. 

1812—1879. SMart, HENRY ; b. London, d. there. 
Org., and comp. of cantatas “Jacob,” “ King 
René’s Daughter,” “ The Bride of Dunkerron,” 
songs, organ-pieces, &c. 

1813—1883. Corre, Dr. CHARLES WILLIAM; b. 
Salisbury, d. Oxford. Org., Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

1814—1856. WaLMISLEY, Dr. THOMAS ATTWOOD ; 
b. London, d. Hastings. Org. to Trin. Coll. 
and Prof. Mus. Cantab.; comp. of services, 
anthems, madrigals, trios, &c. 

18t5. Done, WittiaM. Org. Worcester Cathe- 
dral (1844). 

1816, Pittman, JostaH ; b. London. Appointed 
in 1852 org. to Lincoln’s Inn, which he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Dr. Charles 
Steggall. Comp. of services, anthems, part- 
songs. 

1816. ELvey, Sir GeorcE Jos, Dr., b. Canterbury. 
Org. of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; comp. 
of anthems and glees. 

1818. Hopkins, Dr. Epwarp Joun; b. West- 
minster. Org. of the Temple Church, Lon- 
don, &c. Author of “The Organ, its History 
and Construction.” 

1819. LoncHurRsT, Dr. WILLIAM HEnry; b. 
Lambeth. Org. of Canterbury Cathedral ; 
comp. of anthems, services, &c. 





1819—1849. StuRGEs, Epmunp ; b. London, d. 
there. Org. Foundling Hospital. 

1819. Monk, Dr. Epwin Grorce; b. Frome. 
Org. of York Minster (resigned) ; comp. of 
cantata, “The Bard ;” services, anthems, &c. 
Also editor of ‘The Anglican Chant Book,’ 
and others. 

1820—1876. Cooper, GEORGE; b. London, d. 
there. Org., and author of “Organist’s 
Manual.” Master of nearly all the best organ 
ists of the present time. 

1820. Stimpson, JAMES; b. Lincoln. Org. of 
Lincoln Cathedral, 1841—42; org. of Birming- 
ham Town Hall since 1842; founded, 1843, 
Festival Choral Society; editor ‘ Organist’s 
Standard Library ;” comp. of smaller organ 
pieces. 

1820—1873. Hopkins, Dr. JoHN Larkin; Db. 
Westminster, d. Ventnor. Org. and comp. 
1821. CaLLcoTT, JOHN GEORGE; b. London. 

Org. ; comp. of cantatas, dance music. 

1822. LaMBETH, HENRY ALBERT; b, Hardway, 
Gosport. Org.; conductor of Choral Union 
of Glasgow till 1880 ; comp. of cantatas, part- 
songs, &c. 

1822. NIGHTINGALE, JOSEPH C. ; b. Liverpool. 
Org. and arranger. 

1822. Younc, JoHN MATTHEW WILSON; b 
Durham. Org. of Lincoln Cathedral (1850), 
comp. of “The Return of Israel to Egypt,” 
&e. 

1823. Cuipp, Dr. E>DwarD Tuomas; b. London. 
Org. Ely Cathedral ; comp. of oratorios, “Job,” 
“ Sacred Idyl,” “‘ Naomi,” &c. 

1824—1853. BEXFIELD, WILLIAM RICHARD; b. 
London, d. Norwich. Org. Boston, Lincoln- 
shire ; comp. of oratorio, “Israel Restored,” 
organ fugues, &c. 

1824—1857. Fawcett, JOHN, Mus.B. Oxon; b. 
Bolton-le-Moors, d. Farnworth. Org. ; comp. 
cantata, &c. 

1824—1880. Cowarp, JAMES; b. London, d. 
there. Org. Crystal Palace. 

1825. OvuseLEy (Sir, Bart.), Dr. FREDERICK 
ARTHUR GORE; b. London. Prof. Music, 
Oxford University; comp. of oratorios, “St. 
“ Polycarp,” “ Hagar,” preludes, fugues, &c. 

1825. SparK, Dr. WILLIAM; b. Exeter. Org. 
St. George’s Church, Leeds ; Lecturer, author, 
&c. ; editor of “ Organist’s Quarterly Journal,” 
“ Handy Book of Choral Singing ;” comp. of 
cantatas, anthems, glees, organ-sonatas, &c. 

1825. Srewart (Sir), Dr. Robert Prescott ; 
b. Dublin. Prof. of Music, Dublin University ; 
org. Trinity College Chapel, St. Patrick’s 
and Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin; con- 
ductor ; composer of church-services, anthems, 
glees, &c. 

1826. STEGGALL, Dr. CHARLES;b. London. Pupil 
of Sterndale Bennett; org. Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn ; composer. 
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1826. Best, WiLL1AM Tuomas ; b. Carlisle. Org. 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; comp. of 
fugues, sonatas, anthems ; editor of “ Cecilia.” 

1826. MARTIN, GEORGE WASHBURNE; b. Lon- 
don. Org. (New York, since 1858). 

1826. Hues, Dr. Henry ; b. Shrewsbury. Org. ; 
author of “Grammar of Music ;” comp. of 
oratorio, “The Patriarchs,” cantatas, organ- 
compositions, anthems, &c. 

1827. BELCHER, Dr. WiLLIAM THomas; b. Bir- 
mingham. Org., conductor, comp. of cantatas, 
&e. 

1827. CaLKIN, JoHN Baptiste; b. London. 
Org. and comp. 

1827. NUNN, JoHN Hopkins; b. Bury-St.-Ed- 
munds. Org., conductor, and comp, 

1827. Rea, WiLL1AM; b. London. Org. of the 
Corporation, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1827—1865. Lake, GEORGE Hanpy; b. Uxbridge, 
d. London. Org., critic, comp. of the oratorio 
“ Daniel ” (1852). 

1828. Reray, SAMUEL, Mus.B.; b. Hexham. 
Org. of Parish Church, Newark; comp. of 
madrigals, part-songs, &c. 

1830. OAKELEY (Sir), Dr. HERBERT STANLEY ; 
b. Ealing. Org. and Prof. of Music, University 
of Edinburgh; comp. of songs, anthems, 
services, organ and pianoforte pieces. 

1831. WESTBROOKE, Dr. WILLIAM JOSEPH.; b. 
London. Org. and comp. of oratorio, “ Jesus,” 
23rd Psalm, madrigals, organ pieces. 

1832. ARNOLD, Dr. GEORGE BENJAMIN; b. Pet- 
worth. Org. of Winchester Cathedral ; comp. 
of oratorio, ‘“‘ Ahab,” &c. 

1833. ALLEN, GEORGE BENJAMIN, Mus.B. ; b. 
London, Org., comp., teacher. 

1834. GARRETT, Dr. GEORGE MuRSELL, M.A. ; 
b. Winchester. Org. of Cambridge University 
and St. John’s College; comp.. of cantata, 
“The Shunammite,” anthems, part-songs, &c. 

1835. Prout, EBENEZER, B.A., of the London 
University ; b. Oundle, Northamptonshire. Org.; 
comp. symphonies, organ concerto with orches- 
tral accompaniment, chamber music, cantatas, 
&c.; author of “ Primer of Instrumentation.” 

1835. YOUNG, WILLIAM JAMES; b. Durham. 
Org., and comp. of part-songs. 

1836. Armes, Dr. Puitip; b. Norwich. Org. of 
Durham Cathedral ; comp. of oratorio, “ Heze- 
kiah.” 

1836. DorNnron, CHARLES; b. London. Org. 
and comp. 

1837. Turpin, EvbMuND Hart; b. Nottingham. 
Secretary of the College of Organists. 

1838. Barnpy, JosepH; b. York. Org. ; con- 
ductor of Royal Albert Hall Choral Society ; 
Succentor and Director of Musical Instruction, 
Eton College; comp. of sacred idyl, “ Re- 
bekah,” Psalm, “‘ The Lord is King,” anthems, 
songs, &c. 





1838. ARCHER, FREDERICK; b. Oxford. Org., 
New York. 

1838. Naytor, Dr. Joun; b. Stanningly, near 
Leeds. Org., Scarborough. 

1840. STAINER, Dr. Joun, M.A.; b. London. 
Org. of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; editor ; comp. of 
“Gideon,” “The Daughter of Jairus,” “St 
Mary Magdalen,” anthems, &c. 

1840 — 1883. CLARK, FREDERICK SCOTSON, 
Mus.B.; b. London, d. there. Org., pianist, 
comp. of popular pieces. 

1840. JACKSON, Ropert; b. Oldham. Org., and 
comp. of part-songs, choral songs, &c. 

1841. PAaRRATT, WALTER, Mus.B. ; b. Hudders- 
field. Org. of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

1842. CALDICOTT, ALFRED JAMES ; b. Worcester. 
Org., Kensington; comp. of oratorio, “The 
Widow of Nain” (1881), glees, &c. 

1843. Dyer, Dr. ARTHUR E.; b. Frome. Org. 
of Cheltenham College ;comp. of cantata, “Sal- 
vator Mundi,” &c. 

1844. Bripce, Dr. JoHN FREDERICK: b. Old- 
bury, Worcestershire. Org. of Westminster 
Abbey ; conductor; comp. of oratorio, ‘‘ Mount 
Moriah,” &c. 

1844. Martin, Dr. GEORGE CLEMENT; b. Lam- 
bourne, Berks. Sub-organist, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

1845. Peace, Dr. ALBert Lister; b. Hudders- 
field. Org. of Glasgow Cathedral. 

1845—1874. Hewett, THoMAS, Mus.B. Org. ; 
comp. for the organ and pianoforte. 

1845. RisELEY, GEORGE; b. Bristol. Org. of 
Bristol Cathedral. 

1845. GLADSTONE, Dr. Francis Epwarp; b. 
Oxford. Org. of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, London ; comp. of cantatas, “ Nicode- 
mus,” ‘‘ Philippi,” organ works. 

1845. CRAMENT, JOHN Maupe, Mus.B.; b. 
Bolton Percy, Yorks. Org. and comp. 

1847. Kerron, Dr. Haypn; b. Mosborough, 
Derbyshire. Org. of Peterborough Cathedral ; 
comp. of anthems, Xc. 

1848. Frost, Dr. CHARLES JOSEPH; b. West- 
bury-on-Trym, near Bristol. Org. and comp, 

1849. Lioyp, CHARLES Harrorp; b. Thorn- 
bury, Gloucestershire. Org. of Christ Church, 
Oxford; comp. of anthems, services, part- 
songs, &c. 


1850. 


1852. STANFORD, Dr. CHARLES VILLIERS; b. 
Dublin. Org. of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
conductor ; comp. of operas, orchestral works, 
songs, &c. 

1852. PyNr, JAMES KENDRICK (Jun.); b. Bath. 
Org. of Manchester Cathedral and Town Hall ; 
pupil of Dr. S. S. Wesley ; comp. of church 
services, pianoforte pieces, &c. 
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Mem.—Mr. Burnham W. Homer, from Richmond 
kindly forwards the following correction :—1715— 
1783. NaRES, Dr. JAMES, born at Stanwell, near 
Staines, no¢ at Hanwell (Middlesex). 

Mr. A. K. Mann, from King’s College, Cambridge, 
mentions RicHARD AYLEWARD, b. Winchester, date 
of birth not stated, d. Norwich, 1669; org., in 1660, 
of Norwich Cathedral. 

Dates are required for Henry BurGess; JACoB 
KIRKMAN, org. of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
London ; WILLIAM Goopwin, org. of St. Bartholomew, 
London ; STerLinc Goopwin, late org. of St. Saviout’s, 
Southwark, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, and St. 
Mary, Newington Butts; Henry Heron, org. of St. 
Magnus, London Bridge; R. (?) BropertP; Jonas 
BLEwITr. 

(To be continued.) 








DEATH OF DR. JOHN HULLAH. 

ONE of the most prominent characters in the history of 
musical art in England in the nineteenth century has 
gone to his rest. John Pyke Hullah had been in failing 
health for some months past, owing to an attack of para- 
lysis, and on Thursday the 21st February he breathed his 
last, between the hours of six and seven in the evening, at 
his house in Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, 
London. 

He was born at Worcester, June 27th, 1812, and 
entered as a student of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
became a pupil of William Horsley, the celebrated glee 
composer. He first appeared before the public in 1836, 
as the author of an opera, “The Village Coquettes,” the 
book of which was written by Charles Dickens, then 
scarcely known to fame. This was followed by other pro- 
ductions of like character. But the work for which his 
name will ever be remembered, is that which he did in 
the formation of classes for the teaching of music in a 
popular form, on the principle of the “fixed do.” By 
means of these classes a love for music was spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and in all 
the English colonies the name of John Hullah was as 
familiar as “ household words.” 

With his advanced classes he gave concerts, first in 
Exeter Hall, afterwards in St. Martin’s Hall in Long 
Acre, which was built for him as a testimonial. Here he 
made the public first acquainted with the genius of 
Gounod, by means of a few of the numbers out of his 
St. Cecilia Mass, and an oratorio Zodzas. Here he 
brought out Madame Sherrington, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas, among other artists. These interesting 
concerts came to an end when the building was destroyed 
by fire in 1860, but their influence upon art has not even 
now been obliterated. Hullah’s love for the classic forms 
of composition stood in the way of his accepting the more 
modern methods of expression. He was the author of many 
didactic works on music, and he wrote a “ History of 
Modern Music,” “The Transitional Period of Musical 
History,” “ Music in the House,” and other works. He 
was Professor of Harmony at King’s College and 
other educational establishments. He was orchestral 
conductor of the Royal Academy of Music until he was 
appointed Inspector of Music in Training Colleges, in 1872. 
This post he resignedin 1882, in consequence of failing 
health. The University of Edinburgh gave him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1876, and in 1877 he was 
elected an honorary member of the St. Cecilia Academy 





at Rome. He was aman of cultured mind, apart from 
his profession, and his loss leaves a gap in musical circles 
which cannot easily be filled. 

His remains were interred in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
on Tuesday, February 26th, in the same “parcel of 
ground ” where many heroes of the world of art, Thomas 
Hood, John Wilson, Sir John Goss, W. Vincent Wallace, 
Michael William Balfe, and other celebrities, are resting. 








THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
By E. PAveErR. 


Mr. Ernst PAvER, principal professor of the pianoforte at 
the Royal College of Music, delivered before a large audience 
at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, the first of a course 
of six lectures on ‘‘The History and Development of the 
Music for the Pianoforte and its Predecessors, the Clavecin, 
Harpsichord, &c.,” with musical illustrations on these instru- 
ments. He remarked on the great number of excellent com- 
posers who had confided some of their finest ideas to the 
keyboard, so that at first sight it seemed almost a hopeless 
task to evolve anything like order from the extraordinary 
mass of names. But on studying the matter more closely 
a classification evolved itself readily enough, especially as 
the lecturer’s desire was to bring the masters in music 
before the audience not so much theoretically as practically 
—i.e., by playing the pieces chosen for illustration, rather 
than by oral description. He then gave, as was indispensable, 
the shortest possible sketch of the keyed instruments in use 
before the pianoforte. The Clavicytherium was introduced about 
1300 by the Italians ; it was a kind of oblong lyre, with catgut 
strings arranged in the form of an upright triangle. Keys were 
used to raise the hard leather A/ectva which twanged the strings. 
This was the only keyed instrument in which catgut or violin 
strings were employed. All the later ones, beginning with the 
Clavichord, had wire strings. The Clavichord, whos? wires 
were set in motion by pressure 07 the keyborrd, had but a feeble 
tone ; still, under an artistic hand it yielded excellent music, 
being favourable to staccato passages, and giving great prominence 
tothe melody. It was the favourite instrument of Sebastian Bach. 
The Virginal had brass wires, and the sound was produced by 
a piece of raven’s or crow’s quill. The Virginal had a compass 
of only four octaves, but its touch was extremely sensitive. 
This instrument was Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, but it was 
not named, as was thought by some, in honour of the Virgin 
Queen, for it was in use under her royal father and sister. It 
was most likely styled the Virginal from its common use by the 
nuns in their hymns to the Virgin. The Spinet, or /strumento 
di penna, resembled in shape a harp laid horizontally. Clavecin 
and Clavier were the respective French and German names for 
the Harpsichord. The Italians used the Clavicytherium and 
Spinet, the English the Virginal and Harpsichord, the French 
the Spinet, and the Germans the Clavichord and Harpsichord. 
The great characteristic of the pianoforte was that by introducing 
the hammer to strike the wire a heavier touch produces a louder, 
a gentler touch a softer tone, thereby giving the performer, 
as implied in the instrument’s name, the power of playing 
at will piano or forte. The character of the music of the 16th 
and 17th centuries was especially religious. With hardly 
an exception all composers were organists, the organ having 
already reached a high degree of mechanical perfection. But 
the want of musical instruments for the chamber, especially 
for the fair sex, was more and more felt, and the demand 
created the supply. There was, however, a great lack of variety 
and pleasant expression in the earliest Clavecin music. The 
various national schools of composers were next passed rapidly 
in review. Italy produced Girolamo Parabasco (1550), Claudio 
Merulo (1532-1608), Giovanni Gabrieli (1520-1586). Gabrieli 
found a certain monotony in the universally prevalent church 
sonatas, and introduced the more laical canzones. Then fol- 
lowed Girolamo Frescobaldi (1591-1640), Bernardo Pasquino 
(1637-1710), Giovanni Battista Lulli (1633-1687), Domenico 
Scarlatti (1683-1760.) The illustrations of the Italian school, - 
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which were greatly applauded, like all the rest, were taken from 
Frescobaldi, Lulii, and Scarlatti. The English Virginal com- 
posers mentioned were William Byrd (1543-1623), Dr. John 
Bull (1536-1628), Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), Henry Purcell 
(1658-1695). The illustrations chosen were John Bull’s 
‘*Hunting Jig,” a Galliard by Gibbons, lastly a Prelude, 
Allemande, Sarabande, and Cebell, by Purcell. In like manner 
the French and German schools were sketched and illustrated. 
Mr. Ernst Pauer’s second lecture :—Having spoken on the 
previous occasion, as he reminded the occupants of the theatre, 
about the instrumental forerunner of the pianoforte, the epoch 
of its predecessors, the clavicytherium, clavichord, virginal, 
harpsichord, and spinet, which culminated in that splendid 
invention, he had now to glance at the different musical 
forms employed by the earlier composers. Among these 
forms it was particularly the suzte that demanded attention. 
The safe was based on the dance tunes in fashion at the 
time, and branched out in interesting and important develop- 
ments, such as the fartita, the éoccata, the ricercato, the fugue, 
the sonata, which last was the condensed suite. The account given 
of these necessarily involved a good many technicalities. The 
period, one of transition, covered by the lecture, embraced a 
couple of generations, and was marked by the signature of the 
Bach family. Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) consolidated and 
perfected the forms most popular in his time. Not only did 
he use all the most approved rhythms of dance music, but 
he rounded, improved, and perfected the entire form of the 
suite, embodying all these dances—the Allemande, Bourrée or 
hornpipe, Chaconn?, Courante, Gavotte, Gigue, Passacaille, Minuet, 
Passepied, Polonaise, Pavin,Sarabande, and Siciliano. More than 
that, Sebastian Bach widened the sphere of the clavecin in an 
unanticipated degree ; for such a solidity and purity of writing, 
such a complete application of the deepest science in an agreeable 
and pleasant form as were to be found in almost every work of 
his we look for in vain in any of his contemporaries. In point 
ef harmony not much progress had been made since his time. 
As to melody, we might certainly claim to have improved. 
Bach’s melody had a charming simplicity and modesty of ex- 
pression, but it had at the same time a spice of timidity ; it lacked 
the boldness to be met with in Beethoven and other com- 
posers of later times. Yet this want of power and boldness 
was no reproach to Bach; it wholly resulted from the insuffi- 
eiency of the resources at his disposal. It was, indeed, one of 
the surest signs of his great and immortal genius, that he was 
able to write such perfect masterpieces of musical composition for 
such an imperfect instrument as the clavichord of his day. His 
mind was far ahead of the mechanical realism of the instrument. 
That Bach could conceive the mightiest and grandest ideas was 
fully shown in his great sacred works. Bach’s music did not 
sound antiquated at this hour, four generations after his death. 
Professor Pauer performed two preludes and fugues, picked out 
from among the master’s numerous works, upon the clavecin, 
whose faint but sweet notes resembled those of a pianoforte far 
off. Sebastian Bach’s swzte in A minor (English Szites No. 2) 
was played by the Professor upon his own instrument, and was 
warmly applauded. Before passing on to Emanuel Bach the 
lecturer said a few words about Wilhelm Friedemann Bach (1718- 
1784). He remarked that in some of his Fo/onaises that composer 
undeniably showed a forecast of that romantic feeling which at a 
later period played a most important part in the literature of 
elavecin music. Friedemann Bach was a man of rather dissipated 
habits, who was either too lazy or too heedless of his own 
fame to commit his compositions to paper habitually, whence it 
happened that fewer than twenty of his works were all that had 
reached us. Of these, his Polonaises were undoubtedly his most 
finished and carefully-written pieces. By way of illustration 
the lecturer played a couple he them on the pianoforte, which 
were very well received. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1714-1788), 
who was thirty-six at his father’s death, and was the true heir to 
his musical mission, saw the need of consulting the public taste 
by writing in a lighter, more elegant, and more popular style. 
He understood the great importance of developing the Sonata 
form, and saw how convenient it was to give, in the shape of 
the Sonata, a shorter, more handy suite. In Emanuel Bach’s 
Sonatas we read a prophecy of that lyrical style which adorned 
with their most winsome charm the later Sonatas of Haydn 





and Mozart. With Emanuel Bach we reached a period of 
transition—not quite a revolution—the purely scholastic ten- 
dencies of the earlier German School entirely vanishing with 
him. His more natural, more spontaneous manner of writing 
acquired a deeper meaning with the advent of Haydn and 
Mozart, and as adopted by them took a more definite shape. In 
both those great geniuses was to be found less of the ornamen- 
tation employed by Emanuel Bach, and the form of their 
sonatas grew still more rounded and plastic than his. Emanuel 
Bach had already the pianoforte to work upon, and its richer 
tones, and the freedom it gave of playing loud or soft at will, were 
at his command. The illustrations of Emanuel Bach’s style 
were from a sonata in A—allegro, largo, presto. For the sake 
of completeness, the lecturer mentioned the composers con- 
temporary with Emanuel Bach. They were :—In Italy, Bal- 
dassaro Galuppi, Padre Martini, and Domenico Paradies ; in 
France, Jean Joseph Mandonville and Schobert ; in Germany, 
Johann Ludwig Krebs, Johann Ernst Eberlin, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Marpurg, and Johann Philipp Kirnberger. esl ‘ 
Professor Pauer’s third lecture at the Royal Institution on this 
subject was more numerously attended than either of the others, 
He began with Joseph Haydn, born 1732, at Rohrau, on the Hun- 
garian frontier. He followed in the footsteps of Emanuel Bach, 
We had thirty-four sonatas and seven smaller pieces of Haydn’s, 
all full of the most beautiful ideas, and everywhere offering pas- 
sages of the greatest interest. They were far rounder and more 
finished in form than those of Emanuel Bach. The music of Haydn’s 
sonatas was always fresh, cheerful, and healthy ; sometimes full of 
a sweet and charming expression, and at other times indicating 
a quaint humour and a playful spirit quite delightful to tasteful 
auditors. Moreover, on examining these sonatas more closely, 
we found them to ‘be highly original, containing many traits 
and passages bright and startling in their novelty. Although 
Haydn’s compositions of this kind were not so brilliant as 
Beethoven’s or Clementi’s, they were invaluable for teaching 
purposes, and for inducing a healthy, vigorous, and natural 
train of musical thought in the mind of the young student. In 
illustration the professor played on his instrument Haydn’s 
sonata in E flat—allegro, andante expressivo, minuetto. The 
performance was warmly applauded by the audience. Haydn’s 
contemporaries, Ignaz Pleyel (1757-1831) and Johann Wanhall 
(1739-1813), the former a personal pupil of Haydn’s, were both 
slightly mentioned as inclined towards that elegant and popular 
style which afterwards came very much into fashion. Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791) came next, in whom were found, 
in a higher and more refined degree, all the qualities most 
worthy of admiration in Haydn’s pianoforte music. The chief 
reason of this superiority was to be found in the fact that Mozart 
was one of the most accomplished pianists of any period, an 
advantage not possessed by Haydn. Again, Mozart had a far 
finer and more fully artistic organisation than the other great 
master. As a child, Mozart had been in Italy, France, 
and England. He had heard much more good music than 
Haydn ever had the chance of hearing. Indeed, if there 
ever was a composer deserving to be styled universal it 
was Mozart. Mozart’s contributions to the literature of the 
pianoforte were very rich and valuable, as was pointed out by 
the lecturer in detail, the most important of the master’s com- 
positions being passed in review. In his pianoforte music 
was found an admirable feeling for beauty and symmetry ; all 
disorder, eccentricity, and rhapsodical excitement, was Mozart’s 
antipathy. He did not care for cold or merely technical play- 
ing; his inclination was everywhere observable to make the 
instrument sing ; even in his most rapid passages he was har- 
monious and melodious ; his idea of pianoforte playing was 
that, ‘in accordance with the nature of the instrument, the 
passages ought to flow as smooth as oil; everything hard, 
shrill, hammered, ought to be avoided ; the expression ought 
to be natural, not exaggerated or affected.” Indeed, whether 
we looked at Mozart’s works or read his remarks on the 
pianoforte, his innate sense for order, nature, and beauty were re- 
cognisable. Before parting from Mozart the lecturer drew special 
attention to the great beauty of his pianoforte concertos ; and 
in summing up his remarks on the great master, he gave as 
the chief characteristics of his works an*inborn gracefulness and 
ever-present euphony. The form was rounded, indeed perfect 
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—a feeling of love and tenderness penetrated all he had written. 
The effect produced by Mozart’s pianoforte works, Professor 
Pauer said, was more thoroughly satisfactory than that of 
Haydn’s ; Mozart felt more completely the spirit of the instru- 
ment, and some of the finest, most charming qualities of the 
piano were first revealed by him. The chief illustration was a 
performance of the master’s sonata in A minor, which called 
forth hearty plaudits. An account of Muzio Clementi 
(1752-1832) followed, who was described as the founder of 
modern pianoforte playing. He surprised us with a great 
number of most important and useful innovations, and took up 
an almost unique position in the history of pianoforte music. 
That instrument might be said to have been his only medium of 
expression, and the one chosen exponent of his activity as a 
composer. To Clementi it was everything, and to the keyboard 
he intrusted every idea that crossed his mind, ; 

In his fourth lecture on this subject at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. Pauer said that in the three former lectures they had seen 
how the rigorous, somewhat ecclesiastical form of pianoforte 
music had to give way to a freer style, how a lyrical feeling was 
introduced as soon as the improvement of the instrument made 
it practicable to utilise its singing quality, and how musicians 
less gifted than Haydn anda Mozart endeavoured by increased 
elaboration of the technical branch of their art to hide their 
poverty of invention in greater brilliancy of execution. In the 
present lecture another tendency, namely the symphonic, as in- 
troduced by the illustrious and unsurpassed Beethoven, would 
have to be spoken of, and they would also see how the irresistible 
tendency to work out the dramatic features of pianoforte music, 
which Carl Maria von Weber evinced in his famous operas, 
influenced his pianoforte works, Indeed, it might be said 
that in that day’s lecture they had reached the climax 
of pianoforte literature, so that their whole attention 
must be concentrated on the one point of the analysis of 
Beethoven’s real greatness as a composer for that instrument in 
order to understand what had secured for him his unassailable 
position among pianoforte composers. The first essential was to 
recollect that Beethoven when quite a young man—as instanced 
in his consummate mastery over the instrument at Vienna in 
1792 in his 22nd year—-was already one of the most brilliant of 
performers, Secondly, they should consider the course of severe 
and rigorous studies he went through, familiarising him with 
almost every musical instrument. Thirdly, his characteristic 
feeling of independence must be taken into account. This feel- 
ing clearly marked every one of Beethoven’s works, as was 
pointed out at large. One of his sonatas, in particular, was con- 
trasted with like works by other composers, and the logical 
conclusion was easily drawn that his innovations helped 
to raise this kind of piece to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion. His pianoforte works, the lecturer said, surpassed all 
written before his time, and even towered high above all 
written since. Let them take up whichever of Beethoven’s 
works they would, they were struck by the earnestness, the 
dignity, the warmth of feeling with which it was worked out. 
It was quite natural to him to confide to the piano much more 
important matter than did either Haydn or Mozart. Beethoven 
lacked the spontaneity of these masters in invention and in pro- 
ducing; he had to dive into the very depths of his own heart 
to bring up those wonderful harmonies and delicious melodies ; 
and when he had grasped them the real work began in earnest. 
Every fibre was tested with the most scrupulous minuteness, 
every weak part strengthened ; indeed, no trouble did he spare 
to make the leading idea as sound, interesting, and perfect 
as possible, and it was the same with all the minor details. 
Thus, with Beethoven they might consider composition for 
the pianoforte reached the highest point of intellectual de- 
velopment. To judge from the rapt attention with which 
the audience listened to the Professor’s illustrative per- 
formance of Beethoven’s ‘*Sonata appassionata,” Op. 57, 
which took up a full quarter of an hour, and the applause 
which greeted it as it concluded, the audience must have been 
convinced that the lecturer had not assigned the great master 
too high a place in the hierarchy of pianoforte composers, As 
intimated at the outset, the dramatic tendency of Weber’s piano- 
forte works was the point chiefly dwelt upon, Besides this, his 
romantic feeling invested them with an irresistible charm. In 


Weber we found foreshadowed Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Chopin. Although none of his works for the piano could rival 
any of Beethoven’s in point of sustained grandeur and round- 
ness of form, Weber had made himself indispensable in so far as 
he showed the art in an entirely new point of view. The 
Professor’s illustration of the andante and finale from the 
composer’s Sonata No.1, op. 24, was hardly less warmly 
received than the former illustration of Beethoven. Franz 
Schubert (1797-1828) was the last composer of whom an 
example was given in the lecture, a couple of his impromptus 
being played by Mr. Pauer by way of illustration. 

In his fifth lecture, Mr. Pauer spoke of the educational 
composers, meaning those who had = their attention mainly 
to the technical department of pianoforte music by writing exer- 
cises and. studies. Many good nameswere to be found among them, 
like those of John Baptist Cramer (1771-1858), Ignaz Moscheles 
(1794-1870), Frederick Kalkbrenner (1784-1849), Charles Mayer 
(1799-1862), Carl Czerny (1791-1875), Francesco Giuseppe Pollini 
(1778-1847), Aloys Schmitt (1789), Henri Herz (1806), and 
Henri Bertini (1798-1876). Through their exertions the brilliant 
style was consolidated, the means of expression were multiplied, 
and all the little points deemed beneath the attention of 
the classical writers carefully elucidated. Cramer’s aim was 
to impart pleasure into the study. He blended the good 
qualities of both Clementi and Mozart. All Cramer’s works, 
except his voluminous elementary studies, were forgotten, but 
these were still very popular. The chief aim of Czerny was to 
secure a brilliant, rapid, and fluent execution, and his works had 
done a great deal to further that brilliant execution on which 
modern pianists prided themselves. He was noted for thorough- 
ness, and his industry and fertility were extraordinary. The 
brothers Aloys and Jacques Schmitt had also written a great 
number of studies, but although the younger brother, Jacques, 
was by far the more richly gifted composer, the elder Schmitt’s 
elementary handbooks enjoyed a greater popularity. Mos- 
cheles, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Bertini, and Mayer, had also con- 
tributed largely towards the completeness of the educational 
department of pianoforte literature. Mr. Pauer’s illustrative 
studies were selected from Cramer, Moscheles, and Mayer. 
The transition was easy to the so-called drawing-room music, 
consisting of little characteristic pieces, national songs, and all sorts 
of elegant trifles produced for the gratification of society. The 
representative names here were Adolph Henselt (1814), Wilhelm 
Taubert (1811), Ferdinand Hiller (1811), and Stephen Heller 
(1815), with whom was classed Sigismund Thalberg, of whose 
fantasias on operatic airs and their construction an account was 
given. In illustration of this pianoforte music for the drawings 
room, the lecturer played a ‘‘ Love Song” by Henselt and W. 
Taubert’s ‘‘La Campanella.” The last name brought before the 
audience was that of the universally honoured and beloved 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who, Mr. Pauer said, richly 
deserved all homage and affection. There had been many 
greater composers, but never one more genial. To the account 
of him the remainder of the lecture was devoted, full justice 
being done to his marvellously precocious musical genius, and 
the happy family circumstances in which his original instincts 
grew into such a perfect mastery of his art. The new and 
original features of his pianoforte music were pointed out and 
characterised, particular mention being made of his Rondo, 
written at the age of fifteen, and his even more renowned “‘ Son 
without Words.”’ It was from these two works that the Pro- 
fessor played his illustrative selections. 

Professor Pauer’s sixth and concluding lecture :—The special 
topic was the romantic as opposed to the classical school of 
pianoforte composers. As to the word romantic, it might be 
said that everything based more upon sentiment than upon rule 
might be so termed, and, looking for the origin of romanticism 
in music, the assertion that the medisval minstrels, troubadours, 
and minnesingers were its real founders could not be contested. 
As the representatives of romanticism among pianoforte com- 
posers the lecturer took Chopin (1809-1849), Sir William Stern- 
dale Bennett (1816-1875), Liszt (1811), and Robert Schumann 
(1810-1856), of each of whom he gave a comprehensive and 
graphic account, playing illustrative pieces from the masters, 
which were warmly applauded by the audience. Chopin’s 





music had its foundation in a peculiarly intellectual personality, 
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coloured by a most marked national feeling. The interpreta- 
tion of his compositions required not only a complete and unpre- 
judiced appreciation of his Polish extraction, but also a warm 
interest in Chopin, the artist himself. In his music was found 
the Polish fire, blended with decided elegance and perceptible 
sentiment, or rather sentimental irritability, and a shade of 
Slavonic melancholy, almost most prominent in the Poles, who 
could not forget the tragic fate of their country. Taken as an 
artistic phenomenon, Chopin appeared as one of the most 
original and interesting of musical individualities. Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett, whose death they were all deploring but a 
few years ago, was, Professer Pauer said, an honour to his 
country, the pride and delight of his friends, and a model to 
his followers. Although it could not be said that a single 
pianoforte work of his possessed such new or original features as 
those found in Mendelssohn’s, Schumann’s, or Chopin’s, lovers of 
music would not like to miss one of his compositions, all of which 
reflected, asin a mirror, his excellent personal qualities—suavity, 
amiability, gentleness, modesty, and solidity. In speaking of that 
extraordinary artist, Liszt, they had clearly to distinguish between 
his merits as a performer and as a composer. Controversy apart, 
the lecturer thought it would be quite clear to an impartial 
observer that what Liszt had done to perfect executive skill, to- 
gether with his most interesting transcriptions of songs, &c., 
would command greater admiration than his original works, 
whose characteristic expressions might be defined as a mixture of 
French, German, and Italian music. His original compositions 
suftered somewhat from spasmodic treatment, and they were at 
times eccentricand incoherent. On the other hand, his transcrip- 
tions deserved all praise. The manner in which he paraphrased 
Schubert’s, Beethoven’s, Schumann’s, and Mendelssohn’s songs, 
and converted them into effective pianoforte pieces, the ingenuity 
and faithfulness with which he reproduced Italian, Swiss, Hun- 
garian, and other national melodies in the shape of caprices 
and rhapsodies, the consummate mastery with which he 
rendered great orchestral works of Beethoven, Weber, and 
Berlioz, on the pianoforte, would always be acknowledged 
with hearty admiration. After Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Chopin, Schumann was decidedly the most interesting com- 
poser for the piano. Mendelssohn's contributions teemed 
with beauties. Nevertheless, Mendelssohn did not seem to have 
taken such a deep interest in the instrument as did Schumann. 
They had only to peruse Schumann’s many intelligent and 
spirited essays on pianoforte playing, to look at his ingenious 
classification of the most celebrated pianoforte studies, to read 
his preface to his transcriptions of Paganini’s violin caprices, and 
they must be at once convinced that Schumann had the interest 
of the pianoforte more deeply at heart than his genial friend and 
contemporary, Mendelssohn. Schumann’s works formed an 
epoch in pianoforte literature, and their great influence, as was 
made clear by a detailed analysis, was to be ascribed to their 
peculiar intellectual richness and their romantic tendency. Yet 
In some instances he might be chargeable with mannerisms, with 
monotony, with heaviness, and with a certain gloom. Professor 
Pauer concluded with a retrospect of the course, and appealed to 
the history he had sketched as proving the library of pianoforte 
music to be really one of the noblest monuments of the tuneful 
art. (Zhe Times.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THIS month we offer to our readers a Polonaise in C sharp 
minor, by Xaver Scharwenka,' Op. 51 No.2. Concern- 
ing its character as music nothing more to the purpose 
ean be said than that which has been before written 
about it in these pages. The composer appears to be 
perfectly at home in each style in which he chooses to 
express his passing fancy, probably because he is careful 
not to undertake, or at all events not to give to the world, 
anything in which he feels that he has not satisfied his 
own mind in writing. The Polonaise is a companion to 
a Tarantella for the pianoforte, and of the two it has been 
said that “they appeal from the heart to the heart, and 
excite a current of the most pleasing agreement between 
the player and the composer.” 





foreign Correspondence. 
ee 
IN NORTH GERMANY. 
LEIPZIG, January, 1884. 

THE new year was inaugurated in a really brilliant 
manner, for we had on the Ist of January a grand 
Gewandhaus concert, and on the second a quartet soirée 
with Joachim and his partners from Berlin. The concert 
on the Ist opened with the difficult and too expansive 
Christmas song by Robert Volkmann, which contains 
many beautiful, but also many uninteresting details ; 
it was sung by the Thomanerchor as well as we are wont 
to expect. Then Joachim played in a manner surpassing 
all praise the concerto of Beethoven and the sonata of 
Tartini (/e ¢rille du diable). 1 never could conceive why 
the latter piece obtained a place in the classical reper- 
toire, because it seems to me very dry and monotonous. 
It should be classed among the studies. There exists 
many a modern work violinists totally ignore which much 
more deserves to be played than this so-called “ Teufels- 
sonate” (¢ri/le du diable). Without the legend and the 
name of “ Tartini” it would hardly have been given so 
often. Asa much requested addition Joachim gave the 
Abendlied by Schumann. He played it charmingly ; but 
why did he play an arrangement? The orchestral 
numbers of the evening were the C minor symphony by 
Beethoven, after the execution of which Reinecke was 
recalled; and “‘ Hirtenmelodie” and entr’acte from “ Rosa- 
munde” by Schubert. The Hirtenmelodie was intro- 
duced in England before we had it here, and you 
therefore know that it is an unassuming bagatelle of only 
a few bars. The entr’acte in B flat pleased, as it always 
does. The twelfth concert brought as novelty a new 
serenade by Jadassohn (No. 4, in-F major), which met 
with a kind reception ; and merits it, because of its fresh- 
ness, and of its well-rounded form, fine orchestration ; and 
for its not making great pretensions. The Genovefa 
overture by Schumann opened the concert. Herr West- 
berg from Céln, the excellent tenor, sang an air from 
Iphigenie, by Gluck, and Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” with 
great success ; whilst Eugene d’Albert, with his unpoetic 
and sometimes offensively hard playing in the E flat 
concerto of Beethoven’s obtained only a succes d’estime. A 
little better did he succeed with the solo pieces by Chopin ; 
though, in honour of truth, we must acknowledge that he 
made caricatures as well of the A flat valse (Op. 42) as of 
the A flat polonaise. It is a pity that this young and 
unmistakable talent has had his taste so sorely misguided. 
In the thirteenth concert we heard the Iphigenie Over- 
ture, by Gluck, with the conclusion by Richard Wagner. 
It does not provoke loud applause like the formerly-used 
so-called Mozart conclusion, nevertheless it. is much 
more adapted to the work, and ends it more nobly. The 
concert concluded with Schumann’s C major symphony. 
The execution of the orchestra was blameless. Soloists 
were Frau Joachim, an old favourite of our public; and a 
member of our orchestra, the violoncellist, Julius Klengel, 
a young favourite, called with just claim the Sarasate of 
the violoncello, Both obtained a great success. 

Some days before Frau Joachim gave a well-attended 
soirée in the Gewandhaus, solely with the partnership of 
Herr Capellmeister Reinecke, who accompanied all her 
songs, and played besides three sonatas by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, all of which gained for him 
manifold applause and recalls. Frau Joachim sang an 
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air of Bach, a selection of songs from Schubert’s “ Win- 
tterreise,” Blondel’s Lied, by Schumann, three songs by 
Brahms, and three songs by Reinecke. One day later 
the sixth sozvée for chamber music was in the Gewand- 
haus, in which the D major quartet by Mozart was well 
given by Herren Concertmeister Petri, Bolland, Thiimer, 
and Klengel; the E flat quartet by Cherubini also 
merited praise, though not an unlimited one. As novelty 
we heard “ Undine,” sonata for piano and flute (Op. 167), 
by Reinecke, played by the composer and Herr de Vroye 
from Paris in so excellent a manner that the public 
seemed as if they would never stop applauding. The 
literature for flute has experienced by this sonata an ad- 
dition with which it has not been favoured for a long time. 
The sonata may be found on the programmes of concerts 
in various parts of Europe. By the same composer we 
heard in these days a little “ Méarchen Oper,” in two 
acts, for children, entitled, ‘ Gliickskind und Pechvogel ” 
(Good-luck and Bad-luck) in a school for young girls. It 
has made so great an effect, that it has been executed 
already four times—one time after the other—for bene- 
volent aims. The execution, solely by little children, 
produced enjoyment of quite a singular kind; and we 
recommend to all higher schools to take possession of 
the work. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 

THE last weeks brought us such a quantity of music, that 
we may be almost grateful to the royal opera and its 
leader, Herr von Hiilsen, for not augmenting our emdbarras 
de richesse. In fact, there has not been the slightest 
sign of activity in this principal artistic institution of our 
city except the promised performance of the long-expected 
Walkiire. But even the realisation of this project cannot 
prove very attractive to the friends of Wagner’s art, as 
they must be deeply disappointed to see the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy, the chief work of the great poet-composer, torn 
to pieces, in spite of his own wishes and principles ; and 
that too inthe German capital, in the near neighbourhood 
of Leipzig, Hamburg, Brunswick, Cologne, Munich, where 
the example, given in Bayreuth in 1876, was followed 
soon after willingly and with success. Will Berlin remain 
eternally the city of Frederic the Great, who despised 
Wagner’s celebrated predecessor, Christoph von Gluck, 
although he knew his music only by some fragments 
executed in a concert rehearsal, and obstinately refused 
to see one of Gluck’s operas on the stage. 

Happily for musical life in Berlin, private enterprise 
grows and flourishes in proportion as_pusillanimity 
increases in higher regions. The brilliant and undi- 
minished success of the Philharmonic concerts, under the 
direction of Wiillner, proves the justness of my obser- 
vation. The beginning of the new year found the public 
not less willing to take the road to the Bernburgerstrasse, 
than at the close of 1883. Especially the first evening of 
the newly-opened “ Wiillner-concert” cyclus offered a 
splendid view of the musical “tout Berlin,” united to 
admire Johannes Brahms as pianist and composer, and 
the public was not deceived, for in both qualities the great 
artist left a deep impression, with his wonderful piano- 
concerto in D minor, as well as with his new symphony 
(No. 3), which he conducted himself. With Brahms the 
tenor singer, Emil Gétze, shared the applause of the 
public. He sang an aria of Méhu/, and songs of Schumann 
and Wagner, with a voice whose charms nobody could 
resist. In the following concert (11th February) we made 
the acquaintance of a symphony of Borodin, perhaps the 





most talented of the younger Russian school, a sort of 
Berlioz redivivus.” If this symphony was not better 
appreciated by the public than those written by Borodin’s 
great French prototype, it is surely not the composer’s 
fault. He is one of those artists who do not surrender 
themselves at the first attack, but who wants to be 
studied before being judged. A violinist who played on 
the same evening Beethoven’s concerto—Franz Ondricek 
—already presented himself before the Berlin public last 
winter, without making a remarkable impression. This 
time he had better luck. He was heard with the utmost 
interest, re-called three times, and proclaimed a rival of 
Joachim, who has passed hitherto as the greatest inter- 
preter of Beethoven’s concerto. 

After the Wiillner concerts, no private enterprise is 
more encouraged by the public than the Cacilien Verein, 
under the direction of Alexis Hollander. This excellent 
conductor has succeeded in elevating his association from 
modest beginnings to a rank equal to our largest and 
most illustrious choirs, the Singakademie and the 
“ Stern’scher Verein.” In his last concert (26th January) 
we heard Rubinstein’s “ Paradise Lost” executed in a 
perfect manner which surprised every one acquainted 
with the difficulties of this oratorio or “ Geistliche Oper,” 
as the composer calls his work. The perfect harmony 
and dramatic animation of the mighty vocal body, the 
valiant Philharmonic orchestra, and last, but not least, 
the solo singers, Frau Anna Holliinder, Frau Bindhoff, 
Friuleins von Collas and Asmann, and Herren Stolzen- 
berg, von Reichenberg, and Kiister, all contributed to 
the great success of this evening, which will mark among 
the annals of the Ciacilien Verein and in the career of 
its conductor, A. Hollander. Of the less important but 
notwithstanding interesting concerts during the last month, 
I mention a quartet evening of Herren Kotek and part- 
ners (17th January), where a string quartet of the young 
and talented composer, Ernst H. Seyffardt, was heartily 
welcomed by the audience, and the excellent pianiste ~ 
Jeanne Becker played with remarkable success Schu- 
mann’s piano-quintet ; a piano recital given by Eugene 
dAlbert (19th January), who this time charmed the 
public not only by his youthful fire, but also by a modera- 
tion and classic tranquillity which till now was missed 
in his playing. A second appearance of the graceful 
violinist, Arma Senkrah (23rd January), confirmed the 
favourable impression left by this artist after her first 
concert, an evening of double attraction, as Miss Senkrah 
was assisted by the sympathetic pianiste, Frau Clark 
Steiniger, and a singer of rare qualities, Herr R. Paw- 
lowsky. Another singer, Baron Senfft von Pilsach, the 
great favourite of the Berlin dilettanti, excited real en- 
thusiasm with some ballads of Léwe, and songs of O. 
Schmidt and R. Franz, in the concert of the Hungarian 
violinist, Tivadar Natchez, who played for the first time 
in Berlin, but without remarkable success. 

A new work on musical education, published by one of 
our first editors, Robert Oppenheim, may claim the 
interest of the English public as well as of ours. It is 
the “ Hausmusik,” by August Reissmann. The author, 
well known by his biographies of celebrated composers, 
starts from a new point of view, in urging the importance 
of simultaneous instruction in singing and piano playing. 
Moreover, he demands that attention be paid to the 
musical nourishment offered to very young children, even 
to the suckling babe, whose faculty of hearing may be 
formed by cradle-songs and instrumental toys, if they 
are well adapted for the purpose. I do not doubt that 
Reissmann’s book will find many readers on the other 
side of the Channel, as it will soon be published in 
English. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


VIENNA, Feb, 12th, 1884. 

THE third Gesellschafts concert opened with Schubert’s 
Symphony in C—not the great one so well known, but an 
earlier one, the sixth of her sisters, composed between 
1817-18. As the work was performed when Schubert’s 
symphonies were given in chronological order at the 
Crystal Palace in 1881, I have only to record the warm 
reception of that composition, which has not, horribile 
@ictu, been performed in Vienna since 1829. Most in- 
teresting are the moments when Schubert is quite him- 
self ; forthe rest Haydn and Beethoven prevail. The two 
middle parts pleased most : the andante by its tenderness, 
the scherzo by its freshness. Herm. Goetz’s 137th Psalm 
was performed for the first time, and made a deep impres- 
sion. It is, indeed, a noble work, both in form and expres- 
sion. New was also Schumann’s “ Neujahrslied,” com- 
oq in his last and sad period, which stamp it too truly 

ars. The Philharmonics offered an extra concert for 
the benefit of the Pension-fond of the Hofopera. The per- 
formance was really unusually splendid. | Weber’s “ Auf- 
forderung zum Tanz,” in Berlioz’s genial arrangement, 
andthe music to “Sommernachtstraum,” so often heard, 
were received with enthusiasm. Herr Briill played his 
second piano concerto, which, I think, he performed also 
at the Crystal Palace, a solid, amiable work, which will 
shine according to its light. Frl. Bianchi sang the aria 
by Mozart, composed in 1786 for a private performance 
of /domeneo (Kochel, 490) ; the violin solo was played to 
perfection by Herr Concertmeister Rosé. The fourth 
orchestral concert by Kretschman honoured the anni- 
versary of Mozart’s birthday by performing his “ Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” Piano Concerto in A, and the Symphony in 
B flat, composed 1779, a charming work (Kéchel, Nos. 525, 
488, and 319). The first concert of the Conservatoire 
gave proof of the progress of the pupils in soli and en- 
semble. Arias from Euryanthe, from the Messiah, a solo for 
harp, an adagio and tarantella for four violins by Hell- 
mesberger, jun., performed by four very young pupils, 
Bach’s concerto for three pianos, and Beethoven s Overture, 
Op. 124, and Wagner’s “ Huldigungsmarsch,” both given 
with full orchestra, justified the most rigorous de- 
mands. The two latter were repeated at the concert of 
Teresina Tua in the same large Musikvereins Saal, much 
too large indeed for the purpose. The young lady offered 
her old programme : she played well, but not in so fasci- 
nating a manner as formerly. No wonder, her ‘ournée, 
without interruption, is fatiguing, and there is no time for 
studying. There were quatuor evenings by Rosé, Griin, 
and by Radnitzky, on three consecutive days, and all well 
frequented. Most interesting was the first one: the pro- 
gramme included Volkmann’s Quatuor in G minor, Op. 
14, Beethoven’s, Op. 59, No. 3, and Raff’s Trio in C 
minor (at the piano Herr Lowenberg). It was throughout 
an enjoyment to hear that youngest of our quatuor 7¢- 
unions. Herr Professor Door offered, as in past seasons, 
three Kammermusik evenings, with very interesting pro- 
grammes, including many novelties, among which piano 
trios by Dvorak, Op. 65 ; Smetana, Op. 15 ; Dr. Heinrich 
XXIV. Prince Reuss; a sonata for piano and violin by 
Robert Fuchs, Op. 33; and three ballads by Nawratil. The 
three last-named in particular pleased very much. The 
famous cello virtuoso, Herr D. Popper, was vehemently 
applauded in his own concert ; tone, technique, and taste 
being first-rate. Herr Gustav Walter, the Liedersainger 
par excellence, offered on two evenings various Lieder by 
R. Franz, Schumann, Schubert, and Brahms ; the third 
concert will have a very long programme, with eleven 
composers, and no less than twenty-seven Lieder, in- 





cluding Brahms’ “ Liebeslieder” and a few piano solos. 
There is still to mention a concert by the clever 
violinist, Franz Kreisel, pianu recitals by Dory Petersen 
and Richard Burmeister, the brothers Willi and Louis 
Thern, the amiable Fraulein Lotte von Eisl, a com- 
position concert, and many others. The last-named lady, 
every year welcome, had the courage to perform Schu- 
mann’s Sonata, Op. 14 (concert sans pel wn oy a work 
seldom heard in public, and which was on this occasion 
so well interpreted that the applause was as just as it was 
hearty. Herr Carl Debrois van Bruyck (a name scarcely 
known in England) was the composer who risked a concert 
with his own works. Herr v. Bruyck, a scientific writer, 
published formerly many articles about music ; his chief 
work, “ Technische und jisthetische Analysen des wohl- 
temperirten Claviers von Bach,” was printed in 1867; a 
requiem of his, the words by Hebbel, was performed in 
Vienna in 1861 ; his compositions for song and for piano 
are printed and highly esteemed. On the whole they 
show the well-instructed musician, but are more the 
result of reflection than of invention. Living continually 
in the country, and under the pressure of a sad fate, his 
writing shows the man who goes his own way, understood 
only by few. Nevertheless, his compositions extort at 
least esteem, and cannot be overlooked. In his concert, 
v. Bruyck offered songs, piano compositions, and Goethe’s 
ballade, “ Der Gott und die Bayadere,” for soli, chorus, and 
piano, all of which were warmly received, though probably 
not altogether understood. All concerts given up to now 
will grow pale at Rubinstein’s appearance, who has an- 
nounced his first concert on Thursday next, for which all 
seats already are taken ; it will be a feast for amateur and 
musician, for pupil and teacher. 

In the Hofopera we had a novelty, that is, an old 
comic opera in one act, /Jeanetten’s Hochzeit, a lovely 
piece by Victor Massé, of whom until now only two operas 
have been performed in Vienna, Kémigin Topas (1858) 
and Paul und Virginie (1880): both vanished in a few 
days, whilst /eanette was repeated four times, and will 
continue as a welcome addition to ballets. Frau Ka- 
tharina von Naday, from the National Theatre in Pest, 
appeared as Jeanette for the first time in Vienna, and 
pleased so much that she is engaged for two years ; she 
will be the seventh soubrette at the Hofopera. Another 
Gast was Signora Paolina Rossini, from the opera in New 
York. She was heard as Aida, and displeased totally. 

Fraulein Regina Klein from Prag, who visited the opera 
house last year, was again a guest, and performed Elsa, 
Aida, Leonore (7roubadour); she is likewise engaged 
from the beginning of the autumn. Fraulein Therese 
Malten, from the Hoftheater in Dresden, well known from 
the Bayreuther Festspiele, has satisfied her wish to appear 
once on our stage. As Elisabeth ( 7annhduser) she pleased 
in every respect, as singer, as actress, and also by her ap- 
pearance. After some years’interruption, Auber’s Stumme 
von Portici was heard again, every réle in new hands, as 
Schittenhelm (Don Alfonso), Fri. Lehmann (Elvira), 
Winkelmann (Masaniello), Frl. Cerale (Fenella), Scaria 
(Pietro), &c. The latter, excellent as she is as a ballerina, 
yet lacks the imitative power necessary for such a task, 
and Herr Winkelmann, though a first-rate dramatic singer, 
wants the lyric vein for the Schlummerlied in the fourth act, 
as also Herr Scaria for the barcarolle in the fifth act. The 
intention to celebrate with that evening Auber’s centenary 
birthday was given up in time, as the composer was born 
two years earlier, the day having been celebrated then in 
Paris and in Caén, Auber’s native town. 

For Rubinstein’s first concert in the great Musik-vereins 
Saale, Feb. 14, all tickets were quickly sold, and for the 
second and third every seat is taken. Colomba will be 
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given shortly. Die heimliche Ehe, of Cimarosa, and Der 
Hund des Gértners, of Grisar, are nearly ready for per- 
formance. 

Operas performed from January 12th to February 12th : 
Die Meistersinger, Aida (twice), Faust, Gotterdimmerung, 
JSeanetten’s Hochzeit (five times, with a ballet), Hans 
Heiling, Robert der Teufel, Der Maskenbail, Der Trou- 
badour, Carmen, Tannhduser (twice), Lohengrin, Der 
schwarze Domino, Die Stumme von Portici (twice), Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Aus der Heimat (mit einem 
Ballet), Die Profet, Der Barbier von Sevilla, Der Flie- 
gende Holliinder, Die Afrikanerin, Der Nordstern, Der 
Tribut von Zamora, Philemon und Baucis (and the ballet 
“ Melusine”). 








Rebiews. 


__> 


Quatre Danses Polonaises pour le Piano. Op. 58. Par 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. London: Augener & Co. 


SCHARWENKA’s four Polish dances are finely-elaborated 
compositions, and will add to the composer’s high repu- 
tation. They have pre-eminently a claim to the epithet, 
‘ geistreich.” We use the German word, because neither 
the English “clever” nor the French “sfzrituel” expresses 
our meaning. Naturally one meets here and there 
moods, thoughts, and idioms, that are reminiscent of 
Chopin. In the main, however, the matter is of individual 
distinctness. To mention all the delicate touches and 
piquant traits with which these dances abound we should 
require more scope than the limited space of a short 
review affords. Two of them, however, we must point 
out: the ux poco piu lento, with its canonic imitations in 
the first dance, a thought which recurs intensified towards 
the end ; and the indescribable, vaguely-shifting modula- 
tions in the second dance (see the passage marked mes‘o). 
The first parts of No. III. made us think of a dance 
executed by the giants Fafner and Fasolt, and the imagi- 
nation once excited saw forthwith Freia and other person- 
ages of Wagner’s tetralogy, among them the Nibelungs 
and the Nymphs of the Rhine, foot it in turn and in 
character. How much more might not be said? But 
seeing the hopeless emdarras de richesse—melodic, har- 
monic, emotional, &c.—we confess ourselves vanquished, 
and subside into eloquent silence. 


‘Traditions Classiques. J. S. BACH. Douze morceaux 
pour le Piano. Arrangés et revus par E. PAUER. 
(Edition No. 8014; net, 1s.6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

‘THESE twelve pieces extracted from the suites for violon- 

cello and the sixth sonata for flute and clavecin, and 

effectively transcribed for the pianoforte by Herr E. Pauer, 
will be welcome to all pianists who are lovers of J. S. Bach 

—and what rightly-constituted and properly-nurtured 

musician, professional or amateur, is not a lover of the 

incomparable master of masters? Four spirited Bourrées, 

a ceremonious Minuet, a skipping Gigue, a stately Sara- 

bande, a pastoral Siciliano, and four Gavottes, each of 

which is worth a cart-load of the modern article thus 
named, form the contents of this precious collection. The 
difference of character displayed by the several Bourrées 
and Gavottes is especially striking. After all, our fore- 
fathers knew something of expression. With them music 
was not pure form, as some seem to think. For the benefit 
of the curious, and intending buyers, we append a detailed 
list of the pieces: 1. Bourrée from the third suite for 
violoncello (C major) ; 2. Bourrée from the third suite for 
violoncello (C minor); 3. Minuet from the first suite for 





violoncello (G major) ; 4. Gavotte from the sixth suite for 
violoncello (D major) ; 5. Gavotte from the sixth suite for 
violoncello (D major) ; 6. Sarabande from the second suite 
for violoncello (D minor) ; 7. Bourrée from the fourth suite 
for violoncello (E flat major) ; 8. Bourrée from the fourth 
suite for vioioncello (E flat); 9. Siciliano from the sixth 
sonata for flute and clavecin (C sharp minor) ; 10. Gigue 
from the first suite for violoncello (G major) ; 11. Gavotte 
from the fifth suite for violoncello (Cc minor) ; 12. Gavotte 
from the fifth suite for violoncello (C minor). 


Danses Bohémes, pour piano 4 quatre mains. Par 
JoseF Low. Book II. (Edition No. 85674, net, 
2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE peculiar character of the music of the gipsies, made 
familiar through the transcriptions of Liszt, Weber, 
Joachim, Rubinstein, Sarasate, and others, possesses 
an element of attraction for all. The plaintive melodies, 
with a dash of sadness even in the gayest themes, the 
wild, and as it were untamed rhythms, delight while they 
surprise. The violin is considered Jar excellence as the 
instrument upon which these gipsy melodies find their 
warmest and best medium of expression. Those who 
make acquaintance with these admirably written duets, 
the second volume of a series, will recognise the genius 
which could reproduce the marked qualities of the gipsy 
music with as much chic and entrain as possible upon 
the pianoforte. As fulfilling their purpose, these three 
dances are admirable; as mere pianoforte music, 
thoughtful, clever, and well designed, they will doubtless 
receive, as they are entitled to command, the highest 
consideration. 


Sonatina pour Violon et Piano. Op. 134, No t. Par 
CORNELIUS GURLITT, (Edition No. 7372; net, Is. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

WE know no equally easy sonatina for violin and piano 

which is as good music as the one before us. Simplicity 

goes hand in hand with beauty and nobility. It seems to 
us that there is almost as much merit in writing a com- 
position like this as in writing a Kreutzer sonata, for 
the refining influence of the former will lead in time to the 
appreciation of the latter. If Herr Gurlitt had not given 
other proofs, these three movements (A //egretto con moto, 

Andante con espressione, and Allegretto grazioso) alone 

would establish his claim to the title “classic of the young.” 

In short, Herr Gurlitt’s Op. 134 is so easy as to be play- 

able by tyros, and otherwise so conditioned as to be en- 

joyable by masters. 


Cours @instruction pratique du Violon (Practical Course 


of Instruction for the Violin). Par MORITZ SCHOEN. 

(Edition No. 7615-16; price 1s. each Part.) Lon- 

don: Augener & Co. 
A FURTHER instalment of this most useful course of 
study for the violin justifies the strong recommendation 
which can be offered in its favour. The first of the two 
parts now under notice, forming Nos. 5 and 6 of the 
series, contains forty-six exercises for the pupil, with an 
accompaniment for a second violin, to be played by the 
master. There are scales and exercises in all keys, lead- 
ing by easy stages towards the attainment of facility, 
which should be the goal of every earnest student. The 
second part has eighteen short duets, including one by 
Beethoven and one by Haydn, all of which can be played 
in the first position without shifting. They are so 
contrived as to form most valuable aid to the pupil ; and 
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by enabling him to execute a task more or less complete 
and interesting they help to spur him on. to more arduous 
exertions. Thus study is made agreeable, difficulties are 
insensibly smoothed away, and progress made not only 
certain but rapid. 


Sing-Song. Twenty-seven Rhymes set to Music. 
MARY CARMICHAEL. London: 
Weber, & Co. 

THE words of these rhymes have been taken from a 
volume of poems written by Christina Rossetti after the 
model of the well-known nursery rhymes. There is, 
however, a charm and grace in the verses which the 
“runes” dear to children do not always possess. In 
this respect they will command attention from “ children 
of. a larger growth.” The music is excellent as it is 
simple and tuneful, such as is necessary to please the 
ear and catch the fancy. The voice part is in each song 
within a sufficiently limited compass to make them all 
available for voices of all characters. 


By 
Stanley Lucas, 


The Chime of the Bells at Home; Cradle Song. Songs. 
By W. C. LEvEy. London: Augener & Co. 
BOTH these songs are beautifully written. The first has 
that peculiar touch of melancholy discernible even through 
joyous utterances, which is the characteristic quality of 
Irish melodies, and for which Balfe’s songs are always 
memorable. The second is no less melodious or musician- 

like. 


The Mothers Prayer. Song. By J. ALEXANDER. 
London : Augener & Co. 

A MOST expressive setting of some very pretty words, An 

artistic song, worthy for an artist to sing. 


History of Music. By EMtL NAUMANN. Translated by 

F, PRAEGER. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 
IN the 19th Part, the work of Alessandro Scarlatti 
and the Neapolitan School, with a glance at the develop- 
ment of keyed instruments, such as the clavichord and 
the virginal, form the subjects of the opening pages. The 
author does not seem to know that the virginal was in 
use before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that, there- 
fore, it could not have been called after her. The word 
is unquestionably derived from virga, because each 
note was struck by a “ rod.” 

A chapter on “ Lully and the Old French School” is in- 
teresting, but to a certain extent unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it betrays no original research. The period is one 
which was fraught with peculiar import, as wellin France 
asin other countries. No notice, for example, is made 
of Pelham Humfrey, who was the scholar of Lully, or of 
the influence of his teaching upon English music. This, 
of course, may be a matter for after treatment, as the 
present number is only a portion of a work which is yet 
in progress. 








Conrerts. 


—o— 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
THE first of these concerts since the Christmas holidays 
was given on Saturday (February 16). After Weber’s 
overture to Oberon, Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ballad for 
orchestra, entitled “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” was 
played. ‘This work was written for the Philharmonic 
Society, and performed there under the composer’s direc- 





tion last April. Mr. Mackenzie is one of the rising men 
of the day, and this overture will certainly add to his 
reputation. He does not neglect classical form, and at 
the same time he does not let us forget the modern tone 
poets. The work was carefully played under Mr. Manns’ 
direction. Monsieur de Munck made his first appearance 
at the Crystal Palace, and performed a movement from 
one of Romberg’s violoncello concertos, and some solos. 
Neither the former nor the latter were very acceptable as 
music. Monsieur de Munck has a fair tone and good 
execution. Madame Carlotta Patti sang the barcarole 
“ Sul Mare,” and a Spanish song, and was much applauded. 
The Symphony was Beethoven’s No. 8. We have heard 
a better rendering of it at the Palace in past seasons. 
The programme concluded with an interesting novelty— 
the Ballet Divertissement from Saint-Saéns’ opera Henri 
VIII. We were unable to stop to the end of the concert ; 
and regret that, as a rule, novelties are so inconveniently 
placed. The proper concluding piece would have been 
Beethoven’s Symphony: the best would then have been 
set forth last. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE first concert of the seventy-second season was given 
at St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening (February 22nd). 
The programme included no novelty. The overture was 
Beethoven’s Egmont, the symphony Spohr’s “ Power of 
Sound,” and the pianoforte piece Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
Brillant (Op. 22). Miss Clara Asher, the clever pupil of 
Mr. G. Mount, played the last-named piece; and Mr. 
Carrodus gave a very fine interpretation of Beethoven’s 
wonderful tone poem, especially distinguishing himself in 
an elaborate cadenza at the end of the first movement. 
Madame Patey sang the “ Inflammatus,” from Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater, that noble work which was first given by 
the Musical Society last year, and which we shall probably 
soon hear under the composer’s own direction. The 
beautiful movement was well sung by Madame Patey, but 
it will hardly bear being torn from its surroundings. A 
canzonet of Haydn’s, and a saltarello of Gounod’s com- 
posed expressly for this Society, completed the programme. 
Mr. G. Mount, oue of the four honorary conductors, 
wielded the dd¢on. 





SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


ON Saturday afternoon (January 26th) Mr. Charles Hallé 
introduced for the second time Fibich’s pianoforte quartet 
in Eminor, The composer, a Bohemian by birth, though 
little over thirty, has written quartets, overtures, sym- 
phonies with and without programme, an opera, &c. The 
pianoforte quartet commences with an ad/egro of consider- 
able interest ; the next movement, an air with variations, 
is quaint, and full of local colour ; the fimale is not par- 
ticularly striking. Perhaps Mr. Hallé will be able to 
produce other works from this new musical mine. The 
pianist was also heard to advantage in Beethoven’s sonata 
in A (Op. 2, No. 2). The programme included Beethoven’s 
quartet for strings, in A (Op 18, No. 5), and Max Bruch’s 
“ Kol Nidrei,” beautifully played by Signor Piatti. Mr. 
E. Lloyd was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening (January 28th), Mlle. Krebs made 
her second appearance, and performed Bach’s prelude and 
fugue @ /a Tarantella, a difficult and brilliant piece, and 
one with which the pianist has gained many a success in 
past seasons. She was enthusiastically applauded, and 
for the inevitable encore chose Mendelssohn’s “Perpetuum 
mobile,” a showy if not very original movement. The res 
of the programme consisted of familiar works —Schubert’t 

s 
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Octet, and Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in G. Miss Santley 
sang with much taste songs by Gounod and Handel. .U» 

On Saturday (February 2nd) Mlle. Janotha appeared 
for the first time this season. Her solos were her father’s 
Gavotte, Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp, and a Scherzo 
by Zelenski ; she plays with her usual skill and taste, and 
with increased strength and brilliancy. In Rubinstein’s 
sonata in D, which she afterwards performed with Signor 
Piatti, she again proved herself to be an accomplished 
artist. Madame Norman-Néruda shared the honours of 
the afternoon by her brilliant rendering of an adagio by 
Spohr, and Paganini’s “ Moto continuo.” Spohr’s quartet 
in E flat (Op. 58, No. 1), and songs sung by Mr. Santley, 
completed the programme 

On Monday (February 4th), after a very fine perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s quartet in D minor, led by 
Madame Néruda, Miss Agnes Zimmermann played a 
new English work—a sonata in D flat by Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford. Many years ago Schumann, speaking of the few 
sonatas written, said that it seemed as if this form had lived 
through its vital course. Fugitive pieces, études, pre- 
ludes, album leaves, are now the fashion. Mr. Stanford 
divides his work into three sections. First we have an 
adagio, leading to an allegro moderato: the treatment of 
the theme is interesting, and, indeed, to appreciate the 
skill of the writing, this section requires more than one 
hearing. The second movement, /xtermezzo, is short and 
showy, yet not particularly original. The finale begins, 
like the opening movement, with an adagio of thoughtful 
and earnest’character ; the ad/egro is brilliant, but some- 
what superficial. Miss Zimmermann was much applauded 
for her interpretation of the work. Mr. Winch, the new 
American singer, made his first appearance, and obtained 
a marked success in songs by Handel, Purcell, Raff, and 
Jensen. His voice is of agreeable quality, and his style 
of singing excellent. We shall hear more of him during 
the season. Signor Piatti played two solos of his own 
composition ; and the concert concluded with Rhein- 
berger’s delightful- pianoforte quartet in E flat. 

On Saturday afternoon (February 9th) Mlle. Janotha 
played Beethoven’s Pastoral sonata. Her rendering of 
the scherzo and finale was excellent ; but the two first 
movements were unduly hurried. The pianist also took 
part in Haydn’s trio in C, a pleasing work, which she has 
played more than once at these concerts. Miss Shinner, 
formerly a pupil at the Royal Academy and at present 
studying under Dr. Joachim, appearec for Madame Nor- 
man-Néruda, who was ill. The young lady made a very 
successful début, and so pleased were the audience, that, 
regardless of the injury done to Mozart’s quartet in D 
minor, they encored the Minuetto. Mr. J. Maas was the 
vocalist. 

On Monday (February 1ith) the programme com- 
menced with Molique’s quintet in D, for flute and strings 
(Op. 35). This work was suggested to the composer by 
Mr. Walter Stewart Broadwood. It is planned on the 
legitimate “ classical lines,” but there is little inspiration 
in it, and it is not likely to be often heard at these con- 
certs. The quintet was admirably rendered by Messrs. 
Svendsen, Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti, A trio of 
Beethoven’s for flute, violin, and viola, a very early com- 
position, was also given for the first time. It is well 
known to amateurs : it is light, graceful, and showy, but 
one scarcely recognises the Beethoven of the sonatas, 
trios, and quartets, constantly heard here and elsewhere. 
Mlle. Janotha played Mendelssohn’s “ Fantaisie Ecos- 
saise” in her best manner. Signor Piatti gave a “ Veracini” 
solo, and Miss Louise Philipps and Madame Fassett con- 
tributed songs by Holliinder and Schumann : in these 
they were accompanied by Miss Carmichael. 





There was nothing specially worthy of mention in the 
concert on Saturday (February 16th), excepting the fact 
that Miss Agnes Zimmermann played for the second time 
Mr. Stanford’s sonata. b 

On Monday evening (February 18th) Mile. Marie 
Krebs played Chopin’s lovely ballade in A flat, but her 
reading of the piece was not altogether good; a gavotte 
of Bach’s, which she gave for an encore, proved more 
satisfactory. Beethoven’s great quartet in F major (Op. 
59, No. 1) was admirably interpreted by Madame Néruda 
and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Miss Carlotta 
Elliott sang songs by Schubert, and was accompanied by 
Mr. H. C. Deacon. The programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor, the pianoforte part of 
which had full justice done to it by Mlle. Krebs. 

On Saturday afternoon Madame Néruda made her last 
appearance. Mendelssohn’s quartet in E flat (Op. 12) 
and Beethoven’s Serenade Trio were the concerted works, 
which she led with great brilliancy and refinement. Mlle. 
Janotha played the Moonlight sonata. We do not agree 


with her rendering of the opening movement, but she 
interpreted the finale with great power and passion. 
Signor Piatti contributed a Boccherini sonata, and Mr. 
Maas songs by Handel and Mozart. 


THE GLASGOW CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS. 
THE tenth series of the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral 
Concerts, under the conductorship of Mr. Manns, may be 
looked back upon with satisfaction by all concerned ; for 
it was highly successful financially as well as artistically. 
Of the twelve concerts of which the series consisted, eight 
were orchestral and four choral. At the orchestral con- 
certs were heard for the first time in Glasgow : Berlioz’s 
overture King Lear; Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody, 
“ Teleki”; Raff’s tarantella, “‘Les Pécheuses de Procida”; 
Macfarren’s overture to Aizg David; Mackenzie’s or- 
chestral ballad, “ La Belle Dame sans Merci” ; Cowen’s 
suite in D (for strings) ; Stanford’s serenade in G; Mac- 
beth’s serenata in F; Félicien David’s symphonic ode, 
“The Desert ” (for male voices and orchestra), &c. The 
four choral concerts had the following programmes: the 
first, Mendelssohn’s Zhe First Walpurgis Night and 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea; the second, Handel’s 
Messiah; the third, Gounod’s 7he Redem*%tion; and the 
fourth, Berlioz’s Messe des Morts. This last work was 
the culminating point of the series. The executants 
assembled for the performance of the great French com- 
poser’s colossal work numbered over 500, of whom 120 
were instrumentalists. We cannot say that the per- 
formance was ideally perfect, but it was as good as it 
could be under the given circumstances. At the close 
there was ‘hearty applause, which, however, seemed 
rather for the execution of the work than for the work 
itself. Most of those with whom we spoke about the 
Messe des Morts felt disinclined to express a decided 
opinion after a first hearing. No less successful than the 
twelve subscription concerts were the Saturday Popular 
Concerts. How good the programmes of these “popular” 
concerts were may be seen from the following specimen ; 
(1) Mendelssohn’s overture, Zhe Wedding of Camacho ; 
(2) Bellini’s aria, “Se Romeo”; (3) Selection from 
Sullivan’s music to the Merry Wives of Windsor; (4) 
Schubert’s intermezzo from “ Momens Musicals”; (5) 
Cowen’s song, “The Better Land”; (6) Raff's “ Not- 
turno” and “ Saltarello” from the Italian suite; and (7) 
Félicien David’s symphonic ode, “ Tie Desert.” And all 
this you might hear for the modest outlay of one shiiling. 
To discuss the merit of the various orchestral, choral, and 
solo performances, would of course demand more space, 
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than the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is 
likely to grant. We may, however, say this: the in- 
habitants of Glasgow ought to feel indebted to the 
festival executive committee, to the choral union and 
its chorus-master, Mr. Allan Macbeth, and, above all, to 
the generalissimo, Mr. Manns. The orchestra, with 
M. Victor Buziau as leader, was excellent this year, and 
the soloists, both vocal and instrumental, were for the 
most part artistes of world-wide fame. 


ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND. 
THE annual orchestral concert of this noble institution 
was given at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, 
February 5th. The number of blind who have received 
an education and special musical training at Dr. Camp- 
bell’s college at Upper Norwood, and who have gone 
into various parts of the world able to maintain them- 
selves and even to compete with their seeing brethren, 
testifies to the excellence of the undertaking. The 
deserving claims of this institution are publicly urged 
every year by means of aconcert. The programme of 
the one given last month was interesting, and Professor 
Karl Klindworth, the editor of the famous edition of 
Chopin’s works, came over expressly from Berlin to 
direct the music. There was first a Wagner selection, in- 
cluding the Mezstersinger overture, the chorus of Pilgrims 
from Zannhduser, well sung by the male students of 
the College, and the usual orchestral movements from 
Tristan. We are disposed to regard Herr Richter as 
the Wagner conductor far excellence; but perhaps 
long training has somewhat prejudiced us in his 
favour. The second part of the programme was mis- 
cellaneous. Mr. Alfred Hollins, one of the ablest stu- 
dents, gave a very clever performance of Beethoven’s 
E flat concerto. There were other songs and pianoforte 
solos. The College choir was heard to advantage in 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer” and Gounod’s “ From 
thy love as a father.” Madame Albani took the solo 
part in the latter, and sang also Bellini’s “ Casta 
Diva,” a curious piece to follow Zristan and precede 
Beethoven’s concerto. The third part of the programme 
was devoted entirely to Liszt. The “Chorus of Reapers” 
from Prometheus is very pleasing ; but we did not care 
much for the two church songs, “ Ave Maria,” and “ Ave 
Maris Stella.” After these came the Symphonic Poem, 
“Les Préludes,” one of Liszt’s most attractive works. 
In the book analysis of this poem, it is said that a 
certain capriccio of Bach’s has often been quoted as the 
earliest instance of “‘ programme music.” Bach, however, 
had a pattern of programme music in the “ Biblische 
Historien ” of Kuhnau, his predecessor at St. Thomas’s. 


MR. H. HOLMES’ MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


THE first concert of the new series took place at the 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening, February 6. 


The principal feature of the programme was Brahms’ 
trio in E flat (Op. 40) for pianoforte, violin, and horn. 
The combination of instruments is curious, and the effect, 
speaking generally, can scarcely be considered satisfactory. 

ith regard tothe music, much of it is interesting, but the 
work does certainly not rank amongst Brahms’ highest 
achievements. It was excellently performed by Madame 
Haas and Messrs. Holmes and Paersch. The pianist was 
heard to advantage in the scherzo and spirited finale. 
Mr. E. Howell gave a pleasing rendering of Max 
Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei ;” he was accompanied by Madame 
Haas. This short piece, with its simple and quaint 
melody, introduced only a short time ago at the Popular 





Concerts, has already been played there four times. The 
concert commenced with Beethoven’s quartet in E minor, 
and ended with Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Fragments. 

At the second concert (February 13) the programme 
began with Schubert’s Allegro in C minor for strings ; 
a truly beautiful movement, making one regret that 
Schubert left the quartet unfinished. After this came 
Mr. Holmes’ quintet in F (Op. 49) for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola, and violoncello. We must confess that 
this work did not make a very favourable impression on 
us. The first Allegro is the most interesting movement. 
Some of the subject-matter is good, but somehow or 
other the composer does not seem to have developed his 
material in a natural and effective manner. The piano- 
forte part was well played by Madame Haas. The 
programme contained besides Schumann’s “ Mirchen- 
bilder,” Nos. 1, 2, and 4, and Beethoven’s Septet. 

For the remaining three concerts, March 5, 12, and 19, 
the programmes include only well-known classical works. 
From an educational point of view no fault can be found 
with the scheme ; but Mr. Holmes might, we think, do a 
little more for art by a moderate and judicious selection 
of novelties, whether English or foreign. 


Musical Protes. 
—o-- 


LAST month we chronicled the first performance of 
Massenet’s Manon Lescaut at the the Opéra-Comique ; 
since then another opera by the same composer, //¢rodi ade 
has been produced at the Théatre-Italien. 


THE Paris correspondent of the Sizgua/e writes that 
there is in Manon Lescaut, as in all the works of Massenet, 
more constructive skill than inventive power. Hence, 
though excellently executed, both as regards ensemble and 
solo performances, it leaves the ear somewhat cold. 


From L’Art Musical, which now appears, under the 
editorship of M. Alphonse Leduc, monthly and in a dif- 
ferent form, we extract the following remarks of M. Raoul 
de Saint-Arroman on Manon Lescaut: “ This is an appli- 
cation to the French stage of the procedure of continuous 
melody of which Wagner made himself the apostle, and of 
which he would have had the right to declare himself 
the inventor, if J. J. Rousseau had not made use of it be- 
fore him. I confess that though I recognise the 
puerility of the system which consists in arresting the 
action of a drama in order to permit a piece of music to 
develop itself, I do not feel very well the charm of a dia- 
logue constantly supported by a more or less significant 
prattle of the orchestra. I add that nothing appears to 
me more painful than the mixture of words spoken and 
words sung which results from this new conception of 
opéra comigue. In short, M. Massenet combats a con- 
vention, overthrows it, destroys it if you like, and after 
this Homeric contest, substitutes for a defunct convention 
a new convention as disputable as the old.” 


More clear and apparently more reasonable are M. 
Moreno’s remarks on Manon Lescaut in the Ménestrei, 
“In singing the loves of Manon and Des Grieux M. 
Massenet would not encumber his work with the frigidities 
of dialogue. As, on the other hand, he feared the monotony 
of prolonged recitative in this work of demi-character, he 
adopted a rather ingenious system: here and there the 
dialogue comes to the surface, but always accompanied 
by the prattle of the orchestra, which runs all through the 
score. M. Massenet wished also to avoid the so- 
called morceau [piece] with its definite and symmetrical 
forms ; but whatever he does, the morceaz, with its initial 
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motive, middle part, and repetition of the first motive, 
more or less disguised, comes incessantly back under his 
pen. Nor has he escaped from duets and even quartets. 
Nothing is wanting but the label ; the author, however, 
has not been able to hide the _ delicti. . . » Here 
we have then another opera which redounds to the greatest 
honour of our national art.” 

WE shall now quote some remarks by the same critic on 
the other dramatic work by Massenet, which was first 


» heard a few months ago at Brussels, and has made its 


a at Paris. “The whole of that part of Héro- 
zade which treats of the loves of Salomé and Jean is cer- 
tainly from the hand of a master. The somewhat sickly, 
embéguiné muse of Massenet excels in the description of 
these mystic ardours, these passions of the sacristy, these 
burning dreams of the seminary, where the human weak- 
messes are sanctified with a little holy water, where the 
incense and the odour of perfumed tapers deludes the 
brain and plunges it into sweet ecstasies. His melody 
remains chaste in its sensuality. . . . He is the musician 
of the ladies, as M. Caro is their philosopher. Do not ask 
from him grand transports of passion nor displays of im- 
posing force ; then he becomes more noisy than energetic. 
. . « Accordingly, we make in Hérodiade two equal divi- 
sions: one all charm, poetry, and real inspiration ; the 
other pretending to be powerful and grandiose, but in 
reality beyond the means of the musician.” 

MM. MEILHAC and Albert Millaud’s comedy, Za 
Cosague, with music by M. Hervé, promises the Variétés a 
long series of full houses. The success of the first per- 
formance was decisive. 

By this time M. Poise’s Jo/¢ Gil/e may have passed the 
ordeal of the Jremiére, which was to take place at the end 
of February. 

AMONG the compositions performed at the Concerts- 
Populaires we notice a new work by César Franck, Ze 
Chasseur maudit. 

FRoM Antwerp we hear of the production (Jan. 31) and 
favourable reception of Benjamin Godard’s opera, Pedro 
de Zalaméa., 

THE seventh Silesian Music Festival will be held at 
Breslau, on July 15 to 17, under the conductorship of 
Music-Director Deppe, of Berlin, and Professor Julius 
Schiffer. Among the works to be performed are: Der 
Fall Jerusalems, by Blumner; a Symphony by Count 
Hohberg ; the rooth Psalm, by Jadassohn ; Des Sangers 
Fluch, by Schumann ; Christoforus, by Rheinberger ; an 
overture by Naumann, and part-songs by Schiffer. 

MACKENZIE’S opera, Co/oméa, has been enthusiastically 
applauded at Hamburg, where it was produced on 
January 27. The success is so much the more flattering 
for the composer as the mise en scone was poor, and the 
cast, though fair, by no means brilliant. Co/oméa has also 
been accepted for performance at the Hanover theatre, 
and will soon be heard at Cologne. It must be especially 
gratifying to the composer that his opera has been chosen 
for the gala representation on the occasion of the royal 
matriages at Darmstadt. 


CARL GOLDMARK is at present engaged on a new opera, 
Attila, the libretto of which is by Lipiner. 

Die Studenten von Salamanca, a new comic opera by 
August Bungert, was performed for the first time at Leipzig 
on January 28. The reports we have seen are contradic- 
tory. 

_HALLE is making preparations for the celebration of the 
bi-centenary of Handel’s birthday (February 23, 1685). 
The Municipal Council, which has decided to hold a grand 
music festival, has already appointed a committee. 





COMMEMORATIONS of Wagner’s death (February 13) 
have taken place in various continental towns. The one 
in Bayreuth was suggested by the master’s widow. Several 
parts of the first act of Parsifa/ were performed under 
J. Kniese’s conductorship. * 


THE Parsifal performances of this year are fixed for 
July 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31; August 2, 4, 6, and 8. 

JuLius KNIESE, the conductor of the Frankfurt 
“ Riihlsche Verein,” has been appointed municipal music- 
director in Aix-la-Chapelle. 

At Kénigsberg was heard for the first time and well re- 
ceived Freudenberg’s opera, Cleopatra. 

THE Beethoven prize for composition of the “ Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde” in Vienna has been awarded 
to Victor Herzfeld for his music to Grillparzer’s Der 
Traum ein Leben. The prize consists of 500 florins. 


THE sculptor, Ludwig Brunnow, has been commissioned 
to execute a colossal bust of Friedrich Kiicken, which is 
to be placed in front of the house which the composer in- 
habited in Schwerin. 

AT Paris died, on January 21, the famous violoncello 
virtuoso and professor at the Conservatoire, Auguste 
Franchomme, one of the founders of the “ Concerts du 
Conservatoire.” He was born at Lille in 1809, and in the 
second and third quarters of this century we find his name 
associated with the most brilliant Parisian reputations. 

FROM Paris is also announced the death of the music 
publisher, J. F. Colombier. 


VIENNA has sustained a great and deeply-felt loss in 
the death of Josephine Gallmeyer, the most popular 
soubrette, the star of opéra bouffe. 


THE death is announced of the Italian violin virtuoso, 
Filippo Romagnoli. He was born at Ancona, in 1822, 
and lived for many years at Macerata. ‘ 

Books on Music: “ Opern-Handbuch” (Ein nothwen- 
diges Supplement zu jedem Musiklexicon), by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann (Leipzig: C. A. Koch). “Lehrbuch des ein- 
fachen doppelten, drei, und vierfachen Contrapunkts,” by 
S. Jadassohn (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel). “Die 
Hausmusik in ihrer Organisation und culturgeschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung,” by A. Reissmann. (Berlin: R. Op- 
penheim). 

ENGLISH music and English musicians are attracting 
notice abroad as well as at home. Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
who has been staying at Rome, has recently performed 
there his pianoforte concerto at the Orchestral Society, 
and his pianoforte trio at the Accademia di St. Cecilia, 
and again at the Societa del Quintetto, meeting with 
‘great success on all three occasions. La Liberta, La 
Palestra Musicale, and other Roman papers, speak in the 
highest terms of both works. The first-named society 
has also announced for performance Mr. Cusins’ overture, 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” 


WE also learn that Mr. Alfred Gilbert, in consequence 
of the success of a concert given at Rome, consisting 
of works of his own composition, has been elected hono- 
rary member of the Accademia di St. Cecilia. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER announces some excellent music 
and interesting novelties at his present series of concerts at 
Orme Square. At the first, on February 26th, Dvorak’s 
Pianoforte Trio in F minor (Op. 65) was performed. A 
quintet for strings, in E flat, of Dr. Parry’s, will be given 
at the last. The dates of the March concerts are the 
4th, 11th, and 18th. 


Mr. HALLE was not able to appear at the Manchester 
Orchestral Concert of February 8th. Mr. Hecht officiated 
in his stead, and an interesting programme of music was 
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enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic audience. When- 
ever and wherever Madamc-Norman Néruda plays she 
wins golden opinions, and her performance on this 
occasion of Spohr’s “Concerto Dramatique” is said to 
have been unusually fine. The programme included 
Spontini’s overture, “La Vestale,” Raff’s “Im Walde” 
symphony, and the ballet music from Rubinstein’s “ Nero.” 

REPORT speaks most highly of Meinardus’s new ora- 
torio, Luther in Worms, which during the late Luther 
celebrations was performed in thirty-nine German cities. 
It has also been heard in Geneva and Philadelphia. It 
is said that the work will soon be given in England. 
Dr. Heingelmann, in an article written to the 7hi/ringer 
Zeitung, speaks of it as a “‘masterpiece of music,” and 
adds that by it the great reformer's name will be trans- 
mitted to posterity as well as by the grand monument 
erected to his memory at Worms. 

IN our August number, 1883, we announced that Miss 
Helen Kenway was about to remove her orphan school 
from Bath to London. We have now before us the fifth 
annual report of the school, calling attention to the fact 
that the London house was opened last September; and 
that larger subscriptions are needed in maintaining the 
institution, and to attend to the increasing number of 
applications. 

MADAME HOPEKIRK continues to meet with great 
success in America. At her second recital at the Brooklyn 
Historical Hall she played pieces of Grieg, Scharwenka, 
and Liszt ; and her finished technique and excellent style 
are warmly praised by the musical critics over there. At 
her third and last recital but one (February 7) Madame 
Hopekirk obtained a marked success with the Sonata 
Appassionata ; and the audience so strongly manifested 
their satisfaction with her rendering of some of Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs without Words, that she was compelled to 
depart from her established rule, and repeat the last 
number. 

MR. ERNST PERABO was the pianist at the 16th Sym- 
phony Concert, held in the Boston Town Hall, on Satur- 
day, January 26. He performed Sterndale Bennett’s 
pianoforte concerto in F minor, and the American papers 
speak of the extraordinary enthusiasm aroused by his 
playing of that clever and genial work. His brilliant and 
impressive execution, his power, refinement, and delicacy, 
are praised in no measured terms. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Perabo will come to London and give us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him. We have also the programme of 
the first concert of the Peabody Institute Conservatory of 
Music of the city of Baltimore, in which a Madame Julie 
Rive-King played Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, and 
some Liszt solos. Liszt’s “ Tasso” was also given ; his, 
music seems more amine in America than in England. 

Mr. JOHN PYKE HULLAH, LL.D., died at his residence 
in Victoria Street, on Thursday evening, Feb. 21. He 
was born at Worcester, in 1812. He studied under 
Horsley and at the Royal Academy of Music. He will 
be remembered by the singing-classes which he established 
all over the country, and by the London classes at St. 
Martin’s Hall. A few years ago he resigned the post of 
Inspector of Training Colleges, given to him by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. He was the author of 
“ History of Modern Music,” and the “ Transition Period 
of Musical History.” 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW has accepted the post of 
honorary president of the Raff-Conservatorium at Frank- 
furt. During the time of his annual residence of several 
weeks in that town he will instruct the most. advanced 
pupils. Those who will in this year have this advantage 
are the Herren Bertrand Roth and Max Schwarz. 

THE director of the Paris Opéra-Populaire promised 





for the end of February Le Roman dun Jour, the new 
opera by M. Anthiome. 

ACCORDING to all accounts, the prcduction of Rubin- 
stein’s Vero at St. Petersburg was a brilliant affair. The 
composer himself conducted, the audience was enthusi- 
astic, and the artists showed at the end of the performance 
their admiration of the master by the presentation of a 
laurel wreath. 

Mr. A. C. MACKENZIE’S dramatic cantata, “ Jason,” 
was given at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, by the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association, on Monday, Feb. .25. 
The solo vocalists were Miss Fuselle, Mr. J. W. Turner, 
and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail. This clever cantata, written for 
the Bristol Festival of 1882, has already been’ noticed in 
the MONTHLY MusicaL RECORD. The work, taking 
into consideration its difficulty, was very well, performed, 
and was well received. _Mr. E. Prout was the conductor. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPON DENT. 

H.A.B.—Variation 3 ofArietta in Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 
{11,is not clearto you. In this variation, as in the theme, 
there are incomplete bars at the beginning and at end of 
first section, the two taken together forming a whole bar. 
With that exception there is no bar where there are not the 
necessary number of notes. The time, as you say, is com- 
pound triple (the 12=3 x4). The only thing likely to create 
confusion is the use of the demisemiquaver as the halt 
and also the third of a semiquaver. A dot after undi- 
vided demisemiquaver, or a 3 over the division of demi- 
semiquaver into a triplet would have been more correct, but 
at the same time more confusing totheeye. By addition 
of dot, however, the time signature must have been changed 
tu 38, ‘the 36 being thus obtained : 3 (4x 3).—J. S. S. 


WANT of space compels us to defer till next month the 
insertion of Mr. W. Barrett’s concluding article on Class- 
Singing in Schools, 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
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| gone SCHOOL MUSIC, by JoHN FARMER. 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 
ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 
Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 


a Cloth, 2s. Paper, rs. 
GLEE BOOK. Vols, 1. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


Part SONGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s. 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vols. I. and IL., cloth, 4s. each. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ist Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., rs. 
and Set. ‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s, 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and full particulars may be obtained on application. 
Harrow: J. C. Wiiaee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 


London: Novgtio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W 





HE VOYAGE OF LIFE.—Descriptive 


Cantata for Mixed Voices, S.F., 6d. ; O.N., 2s. 6d. To be had 
from the Author, H. Daviss, Garth, Ruabon. 


(List of other works to be had on application.) 


Oe! PUBLISHED.—“HUSH-A-BYE,” a Cradle 
U 


Song for Pianoforte, by Eaton Faninc. Price 3s, London: 
GENER & Co, - 


Just Pusu ISHED, 


ONGS from “ Riquet of the Tuft,” by the Rev. 


Stoprorp A. Brooks. Music by C. STANLEY Wisk. No.1. The 
Flower Greeting (compass D to G#), 2s. net; No. 2. May (compass Fh to 
G, 1s, 6d. net ; 3. The Challenge (compass cto D), 1S. 3d. net. 

London: Nove.tLto, Ewer, & Co. 





Just Ready. 


OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER & 


CO.’S EDITION OF CHEAP WORKS NOW PUBLISHED. 
Augener & Co.'s Editions, published with the object of supplementing 

the celebrated Peters’ Editions, have been increased during the last few 

to such an extent that they now form an almost complete tiation of 
the Musical Classics, and a choice selection of all that is famous amongst the 
Modern Writers. There are now over 1,000 Vols. completed in this Edition. 
Augener & Co.'s Editions, which have associated themselves in appearance 
and intrinsic value with the Peters’ Editions, are favourably distinguished from 
all others— 


IN PRICE, By. ‘seueartend marked at the lowest charge of any existing 


Chea 
IN CORRECINE N ESS, being brought out under the zgis of the highest 
Musical Authorities of the Day. 
IN ELEGANCE, for the same superior factors of Engraving, Paper, and 
Printing, combined with correctness (which have procured Messrs. 
. & Co,’s Prizes at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions), 
are now employed in producing A. & Co.’s Cheap Editions. 
N.B.—The complete Pianoforte Works by Robert Schumann (Pauer 
Edition) and Chopin’s Works (Klindworth and Scharwenka Edition) for 
example, may be pointed out as worthy of notice, as well as Pauer’s 
Children’s Ciassics, with their [Illustrated Biographies, wnich are unique in 
their way. The Series of Educational Works edited by E. Pauer (used at 
the National Training School, Kensington, the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c,) and by John Farmer (used at Harrow School, &c.) are of the 
greatest importance to all who learn or teach Music. 
Lists gratis from the Publishers, AuGENER & Co 86, Newgate Street ; 
81, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s $ Place, London, 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at Frankfurt- 


o.-Main.—A Lady, long resident in England, and well acquainted 
with eal English life, wishes to receive a few more Pupils at her residence, 
healthily situated. A comfortable home, with every facility for learning 
languages and cultivating accomplishments, i is offered. References to be ex- 
changed.—Apply by letter to “E. U.,” AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 
or to Miss UNGER, 20, Sémmering Strasse, Frankfurt-o. Main. 
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EW CHAMBER MUSIC, in AuGENER 
Edition :— 
‘ "FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7374 GADE, N. W. Sonata. 
7422 GRIEG, E. Sonata.. Op. 13. 
7372a@ GURLITT, C. Sonatina. a _— 

7383 HAUPTMANN, Sonata. a 

7384 —— Three Sonatinas. Op. 1 

7222a-d HERMANN, FRrl. hen Vols. | 
7528a-6 MOSZKOWSKI. Two Concert Piece. 
7545 PLEYEL. Op. 8 

7506 SCHARWENKA, Sonata in E minor. 
7567 —— ‘Tone Pictures .. 

7579 SCHUMANN. x. Sonata. “Op. 105. 
7580 —— 2. Sonata. Op.121. Inb .. 

7641 3 Romances. Op. 94 

7501 WUERST, R. Russian Suite 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
7661a-c LEE, S. Album, Vols. I., II., III. 
7716 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Three Pieces. 
7717 —— Russisch .. ee 
9287 SCHARWENKA. Sonsta in & minor. Op. 
7750 SCHUMANN. Three Romances. Op. 94 Pd Lee) . 


TRIOS. 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCRLLO. 

GADE, N. W. Novelletten. Op. 29 
SCHUMANN. Op. 63. In p minor 
— Fantasiestiicke. Op. 88 
— Third Trio, inc. Op. r1o 

QUARTETS. 

Pranororts, VIOLIN, ALTO, AND VIOLONCELLO. 

9253 PROUT, E. Op. 18. InF. we ee “4 
7185 RHEINBERGER, J. Op. 38. In E flat - ei - § 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent pod 


EW CHAMBER MUSIC (Folio) published by 
AUGENER & CO., London. 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


HARTOG, HENRI. 
Premier Morceau de Salon, Berceuse 
Second Morceau de Salon, Réverie 
Troisitme Morceau de Salon, Priére 
Les Cloches, Op. 21, Cinquitme Morceau de Salon 
HERMANN, FR. 
Classical Violin Music of Old Masters :— 
No. 1. Corelli, A. Adagio and tnigaee 
2. Tartini, G. Pastorale oe 
3. Campagnoli, B. Etude... 
4- Baillot, P. Rondo sur un Air Moldavien 
5 
6 
7 


D minor 
Ing 


Op. 2. 


aa 134. 


No. t. 
lil, IV. 
Op. 16 
Op. 46a 


A minor 


HH RRDKRENDHN HHH WHE 
HOLSCALEGOPRAVDQ ROA 


Op. 29 


7257 
7274 
7275 
7276 


London : 





. Lully, J. B. Entrée de seariive “ Les Songes 
funestes d’Atys ” ‘ ‘ 
. Gavotte & Rondeau d’Alceste ... 
Rameau, J. Pp, 
et Pollux” - 
ee Tamb uria 
NICODE, JEAN L 
Op. 14. Romance 
PAPINI; GUIDO. 
Trois Morceaux de Salon :— 
No. 1. Gavotte : 
2. Romance sans Paroles 
3. Scherzettino 


RAFF, JOACHIM. 


Menuet & senenaai ‘de “ Castor 


Six Morceaux, Op. 85 :-— 
3 01, No. 4. Scherzino 
2 6 5. Canzona 
20 6. Tarantella 


No. 1. Marcia 
2. Pastorale 
3. Cavatina 
WAGNER, R. 
Albumleaf. Arranged by Fr. Hermann 


FOR VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
AMATEUR VIOLONCELLIST. 
Easy sara Fantasias :— 
No. 4. Figaro 
$ Fidelio 
6. Capulet 


No. 1. Lucrezia ies 
2. Sonnambula ... a S785 
3. Barbiere ane wa % 

KUCHLER, B. 
. Doux Seavent, Mélodie 
KUMMER, F. 
German a Ttalian Melodies. 
REICHARDT, G. 
The Image of the Rose. 


Two Books each 


Arranged by Krug 


FOR PIANO, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
MOSCHELES, IGNACE. 
Variations Concertantes ‘ti 5 


Lenden: AUCFNER & Co. 86, evens Sereet, on Seoee Street. 
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OVELTIES Pub- 
lished March 1st, 1884, by 


72 
OUVEAUTES 


N P| N — le rer Mars, 1884, 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and ai Street, London. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS 45.4 
BERENS, HERMANN. Pianoforte Studies. 
and the Fingering supplemented by-E. Pauer :— 
Books XIII. and XIV. 12 characteristic Studies .. 
8062 BOCCHERINI. Six Minuets. (Pauer) ... net 
8137 GADE, NIELS, W. Arabeske. Op. m7. Revised by 
Xaver Scharwenka ... 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op, 2t. “AlbumE spa 
Arrangé par Max Pauer. 0. x (G), 35.5 
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Bound in cloth net 
44a—d —— Oring Books, each |. net 
4*SIEVERS, . A. Blue Eyes. Song Ms 
WEBER, The Family an Wor g Book. 
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Paper eee vee oa 
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AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
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The World’s Wanderers . 
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Blossoms). Twelve small Pieces designed as Introductory Studies | 
for the Pianoforte, by Corngetius Guruitt. Op. 107. Quarto Volume. 
(8147). (Harrow Music School Series.) Price 2s, net.—London: 
AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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a :. i of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 
London, 
FULL SCORES. 
GRETRY. Te lesen ‘Richard Cceur-de-Lion.” 


Opera ... ced net 
ENSEN, A. Serenade. “Op. 32, No. (R. Becker.)... net 
UBINSTEIN, A. Violin Concerto. "Bp. 


46. New Edition. net 

VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO. 
ROMBERG, B. 3 Sonatas, for 2 Velli. Op. 43. Edited by Fr. 
Griitzmacher (2169) . net 
SAURET, E. Cavatina, ‘for Violin and Piano. “Op. 25, No. 1 
(21682) ow os net 
— Aubade mauresque, "Do. “Op. 25, No. 2 (21614) po 
SINGER u. SEIFRIZ. Grosse ‘Theoretische, Praktische 
Violinschule, Zweiter Band in 2 Halften. we Hiilfte net 
SMYTH, E. M. Quintet for 2 Vs., Vla. and 2 Velli. Op. 1, score 
net 
net 


(Euvres, 


—— The same in Parts (2171)... 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


SCHMITT, J. Sonatinas. Op. 208 (2165@) 
ditto Op. 209 (21654) 


net 
net 





MENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE COM- 
+ POSITIONS. Fingered by , 
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VOL. I. (Peters’ Edition, 17036) Reduced, net o 1 
Contents: Capriccio, Op 5; Charackterstiicke, Op. os 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; Fantaisies ou Caprices, Op. 
16; Caprices, Op. 33; Andante Cantabile e Presto 


VOL. II. *epetors! Edition, 1703¢) . Reduced, net 
Contents: Sonate, Op. 6; Fantaisie sur une Chanson 
irlandaise, Op. 15; Phantasie, Op. 28; Praeludien u. 
Fugen, Op. 35; Variations sérieuses ; Etude, F minor ; 
Scherzo, B minor ; Scherzo a Capriccio; Two Musical 
Sketches, B flat and G minor ; Praeludium et Fuga, £ 
minor, 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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SCHOOL. By Epmvnp Sincer and Max Seirriz. Vol. L., 
2 Books, each, net, 7s.; Vol. II., in 2 Books (German), each net, 8s, outa 8 
Edition),—London : AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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